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“A composite portrait of the Cultural Affairs Officer, of the way 
he spends his time and the setting in which he works, provides as 
good an introduction as any to the strange and fascinating terri- 


tory known as ‘international educational and cultural affairs. 
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Dr. Frankel so describes the first chapter—reprinted here by per- 
mission of the publisher—of his new book The Neglected Aspect 
of Foreign Affairs: American Educational and Cultural Policy 
Abroad (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1966, 


156 pp., $5). 


Cultural Affairs Officer 


The Man in the Middle 


by CHARLES FRANKEL 


| Teer YEAR, under the auspices of 
the United States Govern- 
ment, millions of dollars are spent 
and many thousands of people 
travel between the United States 
and other countries in the pursuit 
of educational objectives or to ex- 
change information and _ ideas. 
Books are sent abroad, other books 
are translated, financial support is 
given to schools, lecture tours are 
arranged, experts are dispatched 
on special missions. Letters re- 
questing information on new tech- 
niques of animal husbandry or on 
admissions procedures of Amer- 
ican universities are received, sent 
—hopefully—to the proper places, 
and, ultimately, answered. Over- 
seas tours for choruses, orchestras, 
jazz bands, dramatic groups and 
basketball teams are sponsored. 
Exhibitions of paintings and of 


technological achievements are ar- 
ranged. 

At the request of the United 
States Government, and under the 
auspices of one or another of its 
agencies, American universities 
send teams of scholars to work 
with citizens of other countries in 
economic, scientific, and educa- 
tional projects. Other Americans 





Dr. CHARLES FRANKEL completed 
the book from which this chapter 
is taken before he became Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs last 
September. Prior to his appoint- 
ment he was professor of philos- 
ophy at Columbia University. In 
1953-54 he had early personal ex- 
perience with international ex- 
change as a visiting Fulbright pro- 
fessor at the University of Paris. 
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go abroad to teach in foreign 
schools or in American schools 
overseas. Scholars, students, promi- 
nent citizens, government officials, 
labor leaders, political figures, 
novelists, engineers, and business- 
men from foreign countries come 
to the United States for brief or 
extended visits, and are toured, 
oriented, seminared, lectured, and 
invited to lecture us. 

All this represents a panorama 
of activities of which many Amer- 
icans are probably unaware. Like 
most things human, existing fed- 
eral programs and instrumental- 
ities for dealing with these mani- 
fold activities are the products of 
an amalgam of deep thought, vague 
hunches, factional strife, enlight- 
ened views of the national interest, 
compromises—brave, cowardly, or 
merely ingenious—and grudging 
acquiescence to overwhelming ne- 
cessities. Perhaps twenty-five gov- 
ernment agencies are engaged in 
one way or another in educational 
and cultural relations with other 
nations.' They range from the De- 
partment of State to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, from the 
United States Information Agency 
to the National Science Founda- 
tion, from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and from 
the Department of Defense to the 
Peace Corps. The Public Health 
Service, the Office of Education, 
and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion are some of the other agencies 
with important or peripheral re- 
sponsibilities in this area. Sur- 
rounding them are a host of other 
organizations that are private in 
their legal status, but which are 


1See Some U.S. Government Agencies 
Engaged in International Activities (Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, November 1963) . 
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devoted in part to serving the 
needs of government programs— 
for example, the Conference 
Board of Associated Research 
Councils and the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. 

It is possible to look at these ac- 
tivities from many vantage points. 
But surely one of the most instruc- 
tive is to look at them where they 
initially and finally take shape— 
where the immediate, detailed de- 
cisions are first made, and where 
the American cultural presence 
is ultimately perceived and ap- 
praised and thought to make a 
difference in foreign affairs. This 
is in the field. In each embassy of 
the United States abroad, there is 
an officer called the Cultural Af- 
fairs Officer or Cultural Attaché. 
He is the proverbial man in the 
middle—the man on the spot in 
both senses of the term. From day 
to day, no one is closer than he to 
the scene of action where cultural 
relations take place not as abstrac- 
tions planned or recorded on 
sheets of paper but as immediate, 
personal events. Although he is 
not responsible for every activity 
in the embassy that has a bearing 
on educational and cultural affairs, 
no one is more exposed than he to 
all the pressures and winds of doc- 
trine that play across the field of 
international educational and cul- 
tural affairs. In his daily schedule 
of activities are mirrored old bu- 
reaucratic quarrels and the latest 
compromise, lingering popular 
prejudices and carefully considered 
policies, major decisions of high 
authority and major indecisions. 

A composite portrait of the Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer, of the way he 
spends his time and the setting in 
which he works, provides as good 
an introduction as any to the 
strange and fascinating territory 











known as “international educa- 
tional and cultural affairs.’’ Ob- 
viously, there will be some artifice 
in such a portrait. Cultural Affairs 
Officers differ as individuals, and 
do their jobs differently. Moreover, 
they have different things to do, de- 
pending on the countries in which 
they are serving. The Cultural 
Affairs Officer I am going to de- 
scribe is obviously stationed in a 
smallish country in the southern 
part of the world. In larger coun- 
tries he would have more assist- 
ance. In richer countries, the 
presence of larger numbers of 
American specialists, teachers, and 
students would complicate his task 
as well as add to the resources at 
his command. Yet despite these 
important differences, there are 
some significant resemblances 
among Cultural Affairs Officers 
and the jobs they have to do. Let 
us begin, then, by describing a not 
untypical Cultural Affairs Officer 
—a gentleman who, in words Go- 
gol used to describe one of his 
characters, is “neither too fat nor 
too thin, neither young nor old— 
a gentleman who is not an Adonis 
but who is not unprepossessing 
either.” 


THE JOB OF THE CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS OFFICER 


What does the Cultural Affairs 
Officer do from moment to mo- 
ment? In the morning, when he 
comes to his office, he will almost 
certainly find a good deal of cor- 
respondence on his desk. Most of 
it will come from the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 
in the State Department (known 
in “bureaucratese’” as “CU’’) or 
the United States Information 
Agency (USIA) in Washington. 
Some will be for the general in- 


formation of all people at foreign 
posts; some will be for the people 
in his area; some will require ac- 
tion on his part. 

He may be informed, for ex- 
ample, that plans are under way to 
send a college glee club to the 
country where he is serving—let 
us call it Evolutia—under the 
State Department’s program of 
cultural presentations. He will be 
asked to look into possible travel 
itineraries, schedules of perform- 
ances, housing, and opportunities 
for the members of the glee club 
to meet the people they ought to 
meet. He may write back that the 
glee club, good as it is, should not 
be sent to Evolutia, since the 
British Council has just sent the 
Old Vic through, and the Russians 
had great success with the Bolshoi 
Ballet only three months ago. The 
local audiences, he points out, will 
inevitably measure the perform- 
ance of the American group 
against these standards, and will 
not make allowance for the fact 
that the Americans are amateurs. 
With a touch of weariness he may 
repeat that Evolutia, inconspicu- 
ous though it may seem, is never- 
theless unique, and should not be 
compared with the countries 
around it. What may work in the 
larger geographical area in which 
Evolutia is located will simply not 
work in Evolutia itself. After writ- 
ing this reply, our Cultural Affairs 
Officer begins his inquiries into 
arrangements for the arrival of the 
glee club. 

There is other news on his desk 
as well. The word may have ar- 
rived that, in response to his re- 
quest, Washington has found a 
way to steer toward Evolutia the 
famed symphony orchestra sched- 
uled to visit the large country next 
door. The man on the spot thinks 
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how pleasant it will be not to have 
to explain any longer to his Evolu- 
tian friends that the United States 
Government is not inattentive to 
their country. There will be other 
items from Washington requiring 
his attention. The professor who 
had been expected to arrive next 
month to inaugurate a program in 
American Civilization has had to 
cancel his plans. On the other 
hand, three more places have 
turned up in the United States for 
Fulbright visiting scholars from 
Evolutia, and the new librarian he 
has requested for the American 
library is finally on her way. There 
is also a note from the Public 
Affairs Officer in the embassy ask- 
ing for his recommendations with 
regard to the projected tour of the 
United States by the four mem- 
bers of parliament from Evolutia 
who have received leadership 
grants. 

Not all his mail, however, comes 
from Washington or from other 
people in the Embassy. A student 
from another country, who had 
gone to study in one of the Eastern 
bloc countries, had turned up in 
the Cultural Attaché’s office a 
month ago and asked for an op- 
portunity to study in the United 
States. The student’s qualifica- 
tions were ambiguous. He seemed 
intelligent, but his preparation 
was uncertain, his English poor, 
and there was no place for him in 
the normal exchange program over 
which the Cultural Affairs Officer 
had authority since he was not a 
citizen of Evolutia. Still, it had 
occurred to the attaché that some 
American college might be able to 
find a scholarship for the student, 
and he had made inquiries. Now 
he has a letter from a small college 
on the Pacific Coast asking for 
more information about the 
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young man. There is another let- 
ter, too, from a lady in the mid- 
West, who is a leader in the 
“people-to-people” program and is 
planning a visit to the “sister city” 
of her home town. 

Before getting through his cor- 
respondence, however, the Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer has to go off to 
a meeting with the Bi-National 
Commission in charge of the Ful- 
bright program for exchange of 
students and scholars. “The com- 
mission, of which he is chairman, 
has already drawn up its list of 
requests for the coming academic 
year, which has been transmitted 
through the embassy to the State 
Department and the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships in Washington. 
For this meeting, the principal 
subject on the agenda is the lack 
of adequate preparation in English 
of candidates from Evolutia. The 
Cultural Affairs Officer reports his 
hope that a contract teacher of 
English will be sent to Evolutia 
next year and will work at the 
American library. He also reports 
that the Bi-National Center in 
Evolutia, which has not been do- 
ing an effective job in English- 
language instruction, is reorga- 
nizing its board of directors, and 
that there are prospects for im- 
provement. The Bi-National Cen- 
ter is an independent organization, 
supported by private citizens of 
Evolutia. But the United States 
has provided the land for the cen- 
ter under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954,? and the Cultural Affairs 
Officer is a member of the center's 
board. He also reports that good 
things have been heard about a 
student in the University who may 
be a candidate for a Fulbright 


2 P.L. 480, 68 Stat. 454 (1954). 











grant in a year or two. He asks the 
Evolutian members of the commis- 
sion to find out more about the 
young man. If the reports con- 
tinue to be good, perhaps he can 
make a small sum of money avail- 
able—say $100—to pay for English 
lessons for the student at the Bi- 
National Center. 

Following this meeting, the Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer goes to meet 
with the embassy committee, head- 
ed by the Ambassador, which de- 
cides the allocation of leadership 
grants. The Political Officer, the 
Labor Officer, the chief of the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) mission, the Public 
Affairs Officer, and others all have 
candidates in mind. The Cultural 
Affairs Officer reports that the di- 
rector of the Evolutia National 
Library, who received a leadership 
grant the previous year, came 
home enthusiastic about his visit. 
He has begun to reform the Li- 
brary’s lending system, and has 
been telling his friends that Amer- 
ican libraries, which give readers 
easy access to books, are like Amer- 
ican homes and American life— 
doors are open, and opportunities 
are available to those who want 
them. The story of the librarian 
makes an impression, and the 
Cultural Affairs Officer takes the 
opportunity to push the candi- 
dacy of the director of the Na- 
tional Museum. But a new Presi- 
dent has just taken office in Evolu- 
tia, and the committee decides it 
would be wiser to give the award 
to a labor-union leader who is one 
of the President’s close advisers. 

When the meeting closes, the 
Cultural Affairs Officer joins the 
Public Affairs Officer and the chief 
of the AID mission in a brief con- 
ference with the Ambassador. Far- 
ther up the coast, in a neighboring 


and larger country called Progres- 
sia, whose relations with the 
United States have long been tran- 
quil, there is an American school, 
supported in part by funds allo- 
cated by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs (CU) 
in the State Department. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the students 
in the school are natives of Pro- 
gressia. The Cultural Affairs Offi- 
cer, concerned with the difficulties 
encountered by Evolutian students 
in adjusting to life in the United 
States, has urged that the school in 
Progressia be enlarged so that Evo- 
lutian students as well as students 
from other countries nearby could 
be sent there to improve their 
English and to acquire some sense 
of American ways before going to 
the United States. The chief of 
the AID mission, which sends spe- 
cialists to the United States for 
training, has seconded this pro- 
posal. But CU has reported that 
it has no more funds to allocate to 
the school in Progressia, and the 
AID mission there has not been 
able to persuade AID in Wash- 
ington that the school should re- 
ceive its support. 

The Ambassador, however, does 
not need to have this long, painful 
story repeated tohim. He has been 
working on the problem, and this 
morning he has a cheerful word 
for his officers. The problem has 
finally worked its way to the desk 
of the right person in AID in 
Washington, and the latest news 
he has received is that there is 
some prospect for action. But he 
smiles at his officers and warns 
them not to think that they have 
finally won. He reminds them of 
an old law: “The field is a place 
where people hope that something 
will happen in Washington. Wash- 
ington is a place where people fear 
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that something will happen in the 
field.” 

The Cultural Affairs Officer 
then brings up two other matters 
that emerged from the conferences 
he had the preceding day at the 
Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Culture. At the Min- 
istry of Education, the permanent 
under-secretary had expressed con- 
cern that the selection of people 
for specialist and leadership grants 
was made entirely by the embassy, 
and had suggested that his govern- 
ment desired the opportunity to 
participate in the selection process. 
The Cultural Affairs Officer tells 
the Ambassador that he agreed to 
carry this report back to him, but 
had added the comment that he 
was not optimistic that a change in 
the selection procedure would be 
made. 

At the Ministry of Culture, he 
goes on to report, the discussion 
had revolved around the exchange 
of presentations in the performing 
arts. The Evolutians had expressed 
great satisfaction at the reception 
accorded the Evolutian folk-dance 
group that had toured the United 
States the previous year, and won- 
dered about the possibility of a 
follow-up. The Cultural Affairs 
Officer, in supporting the idea, 


goes on to remark to the Ambassa- . 


dor that, in his view, good will to- 
ward the United States and a 
favorable image of its culture 
would perhaps be better promoted 
in Evolutia by giving Americans 
the chance to applaud Evolutians 
in the States than by sending cul- 
tural presentations to Evolutia. 
The Ambassador expresses inter- 
est, and a meeting is scheduled with 
him and the Public Affairs Officer 
for the following week to discuss 
the general problem of “reverse 
flow” more fully. 
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After this brief conference, the 
Cultural Affairs Officer drives to 
the airport to greet Evolutia’s lead- 
ing ballerina, who is returning 
from a tour of the United States, 
and takes her to the small lunch in 
her honor which he has arranged. 
(It is late in the fiscal year, and 
the representation funds at his dis- 
posal have been used up. He pays 
for the lunch out of his own 
pocket.) 

When the Cultural Attaché re- 
turns to his office, he has a difficult 
twenty minutes with one of the 
local employees in his office, whose 
position has been cut from the 
budget next year, and whom he 
has to inform of this decision. The 
Cultural Attaché then turns to 
work on a draft of the report he is 
preparing, at Washington’s re- 
quest, on current attitudes toward 
the educational exchange program 
of former grantees from Evolutia. 
He is interrupted, however, by a 
young man with a complaint. On 
his own initiative, the young man 
reports, he had written the admis- 
sions office of what he thought to 
be a first-rate university in the 
United States; now, after some 
months, he finds that he had 
merely been in contact with an 
agricultural college, and he feels 
deceived, indignant, and snubbed. 
The Cultural Attaché does his best 
to suggest to his visitor that he was 
not wrong in the first place, and 
that he has really been in touch 
with a first-rate institution, which 
happens to have an agricultural 
school. Then he asks, a bit hesi- 
tantly, whether the young man, 
who comes from the countryside, 
might not find the scientific study 
of agriculture interesting. This 


-leads to a long, personal discussion 


with the visitor, who turns out to 
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be a charming and disarming fel- 
low, and the report to Washington 
is postponed once more. 

After his visitor leaves, the Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer receives a tele- 
phone call from his superior, the 
Public Affairs Officer in the em- 
bassy, who wishes to know if he 
has a copy of the informal remarks 
he plans to make the next evening 
at the resort in the mountains 
where the summer concert season 
has opened, and a special evening 
devoted to American composers is 
scheduled. He promises to send 
off a copy, and turns back to his 
typewriter when the telephone 
rings again. It is the Ambassador's 
wife, asking him for advice. The 
new president’s daughter is about 
to leave for a vacation in New 
York, and it would be good if she 
had a book about the United 
States to read on the plane. Of 
course, the young lady’s English is 
limited. Is there a good, short 
book in Evolutian, or perhaps in 
Progressian? And if so, where 
could it be obtained? Happily, the 
Cultural Affairs Officer has given 
extensive study to the question, 
for he has spent much time review- 
ing the materials in the American 
library. He has, in fact, been in- 
strumental in having just the right 
book translated into Evolutian, 
and he tells the Ambassador’s wife 
that he will get her a copy. After 
this, he makes an effort to get on 
with the writing of his report. But 
he has to stop in order to describe 
his work to a visitor from the 
States who is doing a study of edu- 
cational and cultural affairs. 

At six o'clock, a little late for his 
appointment, he drives out to the 
university, where he is joining half 
a dozen Evolutian students for an 
informal discussion of Faulkner. 


On the way out, he tries to recover 
the ideas on Faulkner which he 
once had when he was an instruc- 
tor in English, but he suspects that 
the conversation will not stay on 
Faulkner long. As events turn out, 
he is right. He does not leave his 
friends until midnight. The con- 
versation has ranged over race re- 
lations in the United States, the 
socialist movement in Evolutia, 
the perennial backwardness of Pro- 
gressia, and the fate of hot jazz. 
The next morning the Cultural 
Affairs Officer is on the road early, 
for he wishes to stop off, on his 
way to the mountains, at two pro- 
vincial schools where teachers of 
English are being selected for spe- 
cial training in the United States. 
He also hopes to make a stop at 
the regional Cultural Center estab- 
lished by the Evolutian govern- 
ment, where there is a small col- 
lection of Americana to which his 
office has contributed. The Direc- 
tor of the Center and his assistant 
are both genial and cultivated 
men who speak English well and 
have a lively and friendly interest 
in the United States although nei- 
ther has ever been in the country. 
On a number of occasions, they 
have complained to him that their 
authority, when they speak in 
their community about things 
American, is questioned, while the 
opinions of less well-informed 
people—tabor leaders, local poli- 
ticlans, newspaper editors—are 
given greater credence. The rea- 
son, so they say, is that the latter 
have been to the United States 
(often at the expense of the 
United States Government) while 
they have not. They believe that 
this state of affairs undermines 
their authority as cultural leaders, 
and adversely affects their utility 
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to American cultural programs. 
The Cultural Attaché will have to 
tell them that he has mentioned 
their problem to his colleagues at 
the embassy, and that his col- 
leagues were sympathetic and 
hoped that something could event- 
ually be done. But for the pres- 
Pa ee 

These, of course, are just two 
days in the job of one man. On 
other days, he might have other 
things to do. For one thing, many 
peripheral chores frequently come 
his way. More than his colleagues 
at the same level in the embassy, a 
Cultural Attaché is likely to be 
called upon by the Ambassador to 
represent the United States on 
ceremonial occasions. On his cal- 
endar, too, are receptions at other 
embassies, first nights at the thea- 
ter, meetings of the literary club, 
and staff conferences about the 
housing for American Fulbright 
students. On many days as well, 
he, or a member of his staff, will 
have to drive to the airport to 
greet some visiting American 
whose visit is thought to have an 
educational or cultural aspect. 
Often it is the Cultural Affairs 
Officer, or one of his assistants, 
who has taken care of the visitor’s 
lodgings and schedule of appoint- 
ments, even when the visitor has 
not come on official business. Of- 
ten, too, there are visitors, official 
and unofficial, whose missions have 
nothing explicitly to do with edu- 
cation and culture, but who wish 
to advance their own education 
and culture by taking in the local 
scenery. As likely as not, it is the 
Cultural Attaché who will be asked 
to provide the personally guided 
tour. After all, is he not the man 
in the embassy whose job it is to 
know the local culture best? 
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THE WORKING CONDITIONS OF THE 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS OFFICER 


Needless to say, if the Cultural 
Affairs Officer were in a country 
other than Evolutia, his job would 
in many respects be different. Ina 
country with a large and developed 
higher educational system, a much 
greater part of his attention would 
probably be given to making close 
contacts with scholars, and to facil- 
itating contacts between American 
scholars and their colleagues in the 
host country. In a country where 
the study of English as a secondary 
language is compulsory, he would 
not be beating the bushes for 
teachers of English, but his task 
would be the equally complicated 
one of trying to ensure that the 
teachers that existed had sufficient 
opportunity to hear English spoken 
by a native speaker. In a country 
whose geographical position or his- 
torical lustre made it a center for 
international scholarly meetings 
and for students from many lands, 
part of his energies might have to 
be devoted not simply to relations 
with the host country, but to mul- 
tinational relations. As sometimes 
happens in exceptional cases, if he 
were a man with a reputation of 
his own asa scholar, artist, or intel- 
lectual, he might decide to leave 
administration to his subordinates 
and to act, in the main, as a mem- 
ber of the intellectual community 
in the host country, writing, lec- 
turing, contributing to the jour- 
nals, and establishing his own 
place on the intellectual and cul- 
tural scene. 

Moreover, depending on the size 
of the country to which he is ac- 
credited and on other factors such 
as the magnitude of the exchange 
program and the availability of 
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qualified people, a Cultural Affairs 
Officer will have more or less assist- 
ance in performing the variety of 
tasks that are likely to fall within 
his domain. In large posts, he may 
have two or three officers working 
under his direction. In such coun- 
tries, a Cultural Affairs Officer will 
be able to be more selective in the 
tasks he himself chooses to per- 
form. In other missions, he alone 
may be on the job. In all posts, 
large or small, however, he invari- 
ably depends on local employees. 
Often, many of these people have 
been involved in the educational 
and cultural programs of the em- 
bassy for a much longer period 
than he; equally often, the success 
of the Cultural Affairs Officer’s 
efforts can be affected by the cali- 
bre and sense of dedication of 
these people. 

Despite the variations in the 
amount and quality of the help 
Cultural Affairs Officers receive, 
however, one fact stands out—at 
any rate as far as the countries I 
have visited are concerned. Some 
Cultural Affairs Officers have ex- 
pressed the need for more people 
to do the central job. Others have 
said that they would be content 
simply to have more assistance 
with the clerical chores that sur- 
round the job. But at no post was 
the Cultural Affairs Officer satis- 
fied that he had enough time to do 
his job as he should or enough 
people to help him. 

“Complaint” is not the word to 
use to describe these reactions of 
Cultural Affairs Officers to their 
working conditions. Most of those 
with whom I have talked accept 
their job with an open-eyed and 
cheerful recognition both of its 
dimensions and of the inadequacy 
of the resources that will be made 
available to them. Nevertheless, 


most of them are acutely aware 
that their offices are understaffed. 
Most of them are also uncomfort- 
able with the allocation of their 
time forced on them by the paper- 
work and other routines of the 
embassy. They feel that they 
spend less time than they should 
away from their desks, where the 
most important tasks of cultural 
liaison are performed. To be 
sure, the feeling that there are not 
enough hours in the day and not 
enough people to do the job is not 
uncommon to men who take their 
positions seriously. The descrip- 
tion that has been given of a Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer’s job may sug- 
gest, however, that in his case 
there is more than the normal 
justification for such a feeling. 


THE “‘COMPLEAT”’ CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS OFFICER 


Apart from the differences in 
the assistance he receives, the cen- 
tral tasks of the Cultural Affairs 
Officer have surprising constancy 
from one country to another. As 
previously noted, there may be 
variations, and sometimes signifi- 
cant ones, in the job a Cultural 
Affairs Officer must do. On the 
whole, however, the difference in 
the job between country and coun- 
try or region and region is not so 
much in the tasks to be done as in 
the relative priority to be assigned 
to them and the way one goes 
about performing them. In West- 
ern Europe as in Evolutia, a Cul- 
tural Attaché ought to be aware of 
the direction of growth and of the 
emerging needs of the host coun- 
try’s educational system. In Evolu- 
tia as in Western Europe, he 
should be alert to ways in which 
American scholarship and culture 
might benefit from exchanges. 
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And no matter where he is, his 
job calls for him to be a diplomat 
and negotiator, an educational 
planner and administrator, a mid- 
dleman between two cultures, and 
a reasonably attractive embodi- 
ment of the American cultural 
presence. 

It is, indeed, an assignment that 
calls for an unusual combination 
of qualities. As the description of 
two days in the life of a normally 
competent, normally harassed Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer may suggest, 
the ideal or “Compleat” Cultural 
Affairs Officer would be a protean 
character. He would be an intel- 
lectual with gregarious instincts; a 
warm-hearted communicator be- 
tween two cultures and yet a hard- 
headed negotiator; an administra- 
tor of a large staff and program 
who keeps his staff and program 
in hand while he spends most of 
his time out of his office; a faithful 
bureaucrat who nevertheless can 
deal with the temperamental idio- 
syncrasies of professors, musicians, 
athletes, and VIP’s. In short, he 
would be a man of parts with the 
tastes of an aristocrat, the patience 
of a saint, and the constitution of 
a shotputter. If he can manage it, 
he should also be a man who has 
a beautiful and charming wife 
who loves his job as much as he 
does, speaks the language of the 
country as well as he, and has in- 
herited a comfortable sum of 
money so that she can supply 
what his representation fund lacks. 


THE MEN WHO DO THE JOB 


As it will not be surprising to 
report, candidates for the position 
of Cultural Affairs Officer who 
possess all these qualities are not 
invariably available. Nevertheless, 


it is interesting, against this 
sketch of the ideal Cultural Atta- 
ché, to look at a sample of the 
people who are serving in these 
posts around the world. What are 
their education and background? 
What are their prospects within 
the USIA? To which career serv- 
ice are they attached? How do 
they compare in these respects 
with their fellows in USIA mis- 
sions? The following statistics, 
though incomplete, are suggestive. 
They are based on a study of 30 
Cultural Affairs Officers, 25 In- 
formation Officers, and 36 Public 
Affairs Officers whose files were 
made available. They are roughly 
one-third of the officers serving in 
these posts around the world at 
the end of 1964. 

For the 30 Cultural Affairs Offi- 
cers, the mean average age at 
which their appointment to the 
full rank of Cultural Affairs Off- 
cer was received is 45.1, while the 
median age is 43. In comparison, 
their opposite numbers, the Infor- 
mation Officers, who have the 
same rank in a USIA mission, are 
somewhat younger, their average 
age being 44.4, and their median 
age 38. Interestingly enough, the 
36 Public Affairs Officers studied, 
although they occupy higher ranks 
in the administrative echelon, are 
not significantly different from the 
Cultural Affairs Officers in terms 
of the ages at which they moved 
to their present rank. The average 
age is 44.7, the median age is 43. 

In educational backgrounds and 
job experience, the differences be- 
tween the three groups are more 
striking. Among the 30 Cultural 
Affairs Officers, 21, or 70 percent, 
have degrees higher than the 
Bachelor’s, and 12 have Ph.D.'’s. 
Among the 25 Information Off- 
cers, only 3 have Master’s degrees, 
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and none has a Doctorate. The 36 
Public Affairs Officers include 12 
(33 percent) who have degrees 
higher than the Bachelor’s, and 
among these two have Ph.D.’s. 
Nineteen of the Cultural Affairs 
Officers held academic positions 
before entering the foreign serv- 
ice; others had experience in ad- 
ministration, journalism, public 
relations or the military services. 
Eighteen of the 25 Information 
Officers, in contrast, worked pre- 
viously in journalism, public re- 
lations, or mass communications; 
the others had administrative or 
military experience. Among the 
36 Public Affairs Officers, 23 have 
backgrounds in journalism, the 
mass media or public relations; 4 
had academic or research experi- 
ence before entering USIA; 3 had 
both journalistic and academic 
experience. 

Perhaps the most significant fig- 
ure, however, is that among the 
36 Public Affairs Officers in the 
sample studied, only 3 had been 
Cultural Affairs Officers. All but 
one of the rest came from service 
as information or media officers. 
A USIA memorandum of ‘April 
29, 1964, entitled Public Affairs 
Officers and Deputy Public Affairs 
Officers who are also qualified 
Cultural Affairs Officers, gives a 
different picture, but not a sub- 
stantially different one. Out of a 
total of 106 officers canvassed, 38 
are reported as ‘qualified Cul- 
tural Affairs Officers.” This phrase, 
however, is used broadly. It signi- 
fies that the officers in question 
have had two or more years of ex- 
perience either in cultural affairs 
overseas or in the “cultural” 
aspects of USIA programs in 
Washington—for example, librar- 
ies, book translations, and subsi- 
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dies, or preparation of exhibits. 
Even in these broad terms, only a 
little more than one-third of the 
Public Affairs Officers qualify as 
Cultural Affairs Officers. On the 
whole, it does not appear that ex- 
perience or competence as a Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer is the most 
favorable route to advancement 
within the USIA. Although Cul- 
tural Affairs Officers are not nota- 
bly disadvantaged with regard to 
advancement in Foreign Service 
grade and salary, they are at a dis- 
advantage so far as advancement 
to positions of status and top re- 
sponsibility are concerned. This 
is the more noteworthy since Cul- 
tural Affairs Officers as a group 
are more highly educated and 
somewhat older than their oppo- 
site numbers, the Information 
Officers. 

One or two other figures will 
complete this brief sketch of the 
Cultural Affairs Officer. It is in- 
teresting—and it may provide a 
clue to recruitment possibilities— 
to note that of the 30 Cultural 
Affairs Officers in the sample, 8 
were born abroad, 2 of these be- 
ing naturalized United States citi- 
zens. (Only 2 of the 25 Informa- 
tion Officers were born abroad, 
while 9 of the 36 Public Affairs 
Officers fall into this category.) 
Twelve of the Cultural Affairs 
Officers studied abroad. Almost 
all appear to know at least one 
foreign language; approximately 
half show competence in two or 
more. 

A significant fact about the Cul- 
tural Affairs Officers does not ap- 
pear, however, from a recital of 
cold statistics. The study of their 
files shows that they have been 
drawn, in the main, from two cat- 
egories. One category, by far the 
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smaller, is the senior academic fig- 
ure. In the sample of 30 Cultural 
Affairs Officers studied, 6 are men 
who took the position after many 
years in academic life, and without 
previous experience in USIA. 
Four were over 55 when they did 
so, the other two were in their 
forties. Men in this category who 
serve as Cultural Affairs Officers 
often have distinguished reputa- 
tions in their professional fields, 
and bring the prestige of their 
names to their positions. 

By far the larger category of 
Cultural Affairs Officers, however, 
comes from what is probably, if 
the future is being considered, an 
atypical generation. Again and 
again, there appears in the career- 
history of those studied a sharp 
tangential change of direction—a 
movement from academic life to 
international affairs. The occasion 
appears to have been a period of 


service in military intelligence, ad- 
ministration, or education, or in 
the Office of War Information. In 
brief, it appears that most of the 
men serving as Cultural Affairs 
Officers today might not have 
been in such work were it not for 
their war experiences. To replace 
this generation, USIA is proceed- 
ing on the policy of bringing in 
new people at the bottom and 
training them. Whether this 
policy will produce as good results 
as the windfall after World War II 
remains to be seen. It is plain, in 
any case, that the calibre of the 
Cultural Affairs Officer of the fu- 
ture cannot safely be predicted by 
observing the calibre of those pres- 
ently serving in the post. Looking 
ahead, the problem of recruiting 
and training Cultural Affairs Off- 
cers, and of designing an attractive 
career for them, is bound to re- 
quire increasing attention. 
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American music, drama, and dance, as important and growing 
elements of American culture, are being exhibited by performing 
groups touring throughout the world. Mr. Ellison describes the 
program, how it works, and what it achieves. 


Cultural Presentations 
A Force for International Understanding 


JHE DENVER UNIVERSITY BAND 

was the best we have heard 
in a long time,” read the review 
in Tokyo’s Kokkoku Shimbun. 
“They were better than even the 
top-rated Japanese jazz bands 
and displayed consummate skill 
in their interpretation, selecting 
pieces with great appeal to the 
audience. . . . Their youth and 
vitality . . . typify America, the 
country in which this 20th-century 
art form was born.” 

Ten years ago the Denver Uni- 
versity Jazz Band would hardly 
have considered a tour of the 
Orient. Five years ago it would 
have been an extremely unlikely 
prospect. But in January 1965 
the band set out, proud and confi- 
dent, for a tour of eight countries 
of the Far East under the sponsor- 
ship of the State Department's 
Cultural Presentations Program. 
Along with professional perform- 
ing groups and three other univer- 
sity groups—another band, a sing- 
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ing group, and a drama group— 
they became special cultural am- 
bassadors for their country. At 
the same time, they broadened 
their own horizons and _ perspec- 
tives. 

In the eyes of much of the rest 
of the world the United States is 
still a young nation, thought of 
mainly as powerful and prosper- 
ous. But the deep interest in and 
remarkable development of music, 
drama, and dance in this country 
were not generally known in other 
countries in 1954 when the Cul- 
tural Presentations Program first 
began. Since then the story of 
music, drama, and dance as im- 
portant and growing parts of 
American culture has been told 
by performing groups touring 
throughout the world. Between 
300 and 400 cities in over 80 
foreign countries are visited by 
such groups every year. 

There is wide agreement these 
days that the Cultural Presenta- 
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tions Program is working smooth- 
ly and well and that it is reaping 
dividends of good will that far 
outvalue its cost. But it was not 
always so. Indeed the program has 
been at times in its 10-year history 
the legitimate target of criticism 
and even skepticism. 

Unlike educational exchange 
programs, whose value has long 
been visible as an arm of U.S. 
foreign policy, the worth of cul- 
tural exchanges has not always 
been readily apparent. It was not 
until late 1954 that the first gov- 
ernment money was committed to 
stimulate greater export of Ameri- 
can musical, theatrical, and dance 
talent. It was hoped also that 
these funds would make possible a 
greater selectivity in the export of 
performing groups. 

The first step was tenuous and 
temporary. The program was set 
in motion by an Executive order 
of the President, accompanied by 
an allocation of funds from the 
President’s appropriation — and, 
fittingly, it was initially known as 
the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program. 

The desirability of showing the 
products of our arts to foreign 
audiences should have been obvi- 
ous—and so should have been the 
need for financial support. The 
sheer economics of the gap be- 
tween box office receipts and the 
cost of moving and maintaining 
performing groups abroad dic- 
tated that only with government 
financial help could the job be 
done with consistency and _bal- 
ance. 

The program in action demon- 
strated both its value and this 
need for support. The Congress 


1State Department appropriations for 
this program average $214 million a year. 


recognized this and passed author- 
izing legislation, first in 1956 and 
again in 1961. The 1961 act de- 
fined the broad objectives of the 
program: 

. to strengthen the ties which unite us 
with other nations by demonstrating the 
educational and cultural interests, develop- 
ments, and achievements of the people of 
the United States ... and thus to assist 
in the development of friendly, sympa- 
thetic, and peaceful relations between the 


United States and the other countries of 
the world. 


THE PERFORMING ARTS 


In further clarifying the func- 
tions of the program, the act ex- 
pressed an extremely broad inter- 
pretation of what comprises 
American performing arts—in- 
cluding the not so obvious as well 
as the obvious. The act charged 
the Department of State with ar- 
ranging “tours in countries abroad 
by creative and performing artists 
and athletes from the United 
States, individually and in groups, 
representing any field of the arts, 
sports, or any other form of cul- 
tural attainment,” as well as 
“United States representation in 
international artistic, dramatic, 
musical, sports, and other cultural 
festivals, competitions, meetings, 
and like exhibitions and assem- 
blies.” 

This very catholicity of concept 
helped save the program when it 
was in danger of foundering. It 
was the basis for displaying the 
American cultural product with a 
high degree of selectivity and with 
the use of the highest standards of 
performance. 





CHARLES M. ELLISON is director 
of the Office of Cultural Presenta- 
tions in the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs in the De- 
partment of State. 
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Cultural Presentations 
July 1964 — June 1965 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Cleveland Orchestra 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 

All American Big Brass Band 

Juilliard Quartet 

La Salle Quartet 

New York Pro Musica 

Addiss and Crofut, folksingers 

Clurman Drama Demonstration 
Team 

March-Eldridge Acting Team 

American Ballet Theater 

Paul Taylor Dance Company 


UNIVERSITY GROUPS 


University of Denver Jazz Band 

University of Michigan Jazz Band 

Brigham Young University— 
“Curtain Time—USA” 

Catholic University Drama Group 
—‘‘Ah Wilderness” 


INDIVIDUAL ARTISTS 


Betty Allen, vocalist 

Marjorie Mitchell, pianist 
Natalie Hinderas, pianist 
Eugene Istomin, pianist 

Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichordist 
Ann Schein, pianist 





The troubles that the program 
encountered were those that might 
naturally arise from inexperience 
and from the newness of the en- 
deavor. They were problems of 
planning, of administration, and 
of trying to display too much of 
the vast cultural wealth of America 
with the limited funds available 
for the program. 

Possibly least blameworthy for 
the difficulties were the performers 
themselves. From the start, all 
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areas of the performing arts and 
sports gave heartening coopera- 
tion. The Government gained ac- 
cess to vast resources of talent and 
expert counsel—both of which 
were vital to the program’s success. 
Nevertheless, certain experiences 
were more successful than others. 
Some experiments were made and 
rejected as inadequate, and there 
were some outright disappoint- 
ments. Even so, as thousands on 
thousands of people from distant 
lands gained firsthand knowledge 
of some of the cultural achieve- 
ments of the United States, the 
net effect of the total effort was 
much to the nation’s credit. 


REPORT ON THE PROGRAM 


After the Cultural Presentations 
Program had been in operation 
for 8 years, the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs called for a review of 
its purposes, accomplishments, and 
directions and requested guidance 
on future policies and procedures. 
The entire area of U.S. cul- 
tural presentations was thoroughly 
surveyed in a study conducted by 
Government and private repre- 
sentatives. 

The report? found that the pro- 
gram was of immense value to the 
United States but that its full po- 
tential had not yet been realized. 
Needed were such things as more 
long-term planning and assump- 
tion of direct responsibility for the 
program by the Department of 
State. Above all, however, it said 
that the keynote of the entire pro- 


2“Report of Survey—Cultural Presenta- 
tions Program,” for the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. Prepared by Roy E. 
Larsen and Glenn G. Wolfe. Dec. 17, 1962. 
20 pp. mimeo. 
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gram had to be the excellence of 
the performers chosen. 

The recommendations of the 
study were quickly approved by 
the Department of State. By de- 
fining responsibilities of Govern- 
ment and nongovernmental par- 
ticipants, they helped clear the air 
and set the course of the program 
more sharply. 

Operational responsibility is 
now clear. Action rests with the 
Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Department of 
State in the Office of Cultural Pres- 
entations. The U.S. Information 
Agency (USIA) has an important 
advisory role in working with the 
Department of State to recom- 
mend the varieties of performing 
arts best suited to particular areas 
overseas. USIA also handles the 
actual performances abroad, as 
well as promotional activities con- 
nected with them. 

Equally clear are the responsi- 
bilities of the private citizens in- 
volved—the Advisory Committee, 
the various panels of experts in 
the performing arts, and the per- 
formers themselves. The Advisory 
Committee on the Arts, appointed 
by the Secretary of State, is respon- 
sible for advising on policies and 
procedures and for recommending 
types of performing groups to be 
scheduled abroad. The specific 
groups to be sent are carefully 
screened and chosen by four advis- 
ory panels—in the fields of profes- 
sional music, university and college 
music, drama, and dance. There is 
also a sports panel which advises 
and assists the Department in the 
choice of teams and sports groups 
to tour abroad. 

The experience and guidance of 
a great many people enter into de- 
termining the program for any 


one year. The broad outlines are 
usually drawn up 2 years in ad- 
vance. Recommendations of the 
U.S. Embassies are funneled into 
the Department of State and ana- 
lyzed by the responsible officers in 
the Department and _ USIA. 
These recommendations are then 
presented to the Advisory Com- 
mittee which determines the types 
of artists to be sent on tour in vari- 
ous parts of the world. The com- 
mittee endeavors to achieve, 
within budgetary limitations, a 
balanced and honest presentation 
of the best of the performing arts 
in the United States, while bear- 
ing in mind the needs as seen by 
the embassies. The advisory panels, 
meanwhile, engage in an unceas- 
ing search for excellence in the 
performing arts, both at the pro- 
fessional level and in the colleges 
and universities. 


STUDENT GROUPS 


Participation of students in the 
program has an additional dimen- 
sion through personal contacts 
with their counterparts in foreign 
universities. These groups have 
been particularly effective in reach- 
ing the youth of other nations 
through their friendliness, open- 
ness, and willingness to give of 
themselves during discussions, re- 
ceptions, and other social events 
that serve to stimulate construc- 
tive person-to-person relationships. 
Recognizing the immeasurable 
value of these personal contacts, 
the program planners arrange 
schedules to allow ample time for 
numerous informal gatherings. In 
order that American students may 
have more background knowledge 
of the countries they will visit, the 
universities often organize special 
seminars which the students at- 
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tend during the semester before 
the tour begins. 

Since this informal interchange 
is an essential element of the pro- 
gram, the groups must go while 
the foreign universities are in ses- 
sion. This causes a hardship for 
the American students who must 
take time off from their own 
studies since the tours may last 3 
to 4 months. But it does not dis- 
courage any of the groups from 
going as they consider the experi- 
ence worth the sacrifice. 

That these efforts are well re- 
paid is illustrated by the following 
excerpt from the report of the U.S. 
Embassy at Athens on the Catholic 
University’s drama group which 
played “Ah Wilderness”: 


. . . Besides turning in a creditable theat- 
rical effort, the CU theatre troupe showed 
itself to be alert, enthusiastic, interested 
in the host country and most attractive 
personal representatives of American stu- 
dent life. Thoughtful and cooperative, 
they made the post’s job an easy one. 


PROFESSIONAL PERFORMERS 


At the professional performing 
level the groups sent abroad cover 
a wide variety of artists. They in- 
clude the finest of our symphony 
orchestras, chamber music ensem- 
bles, ballet groups, drama groups, 
choruses, small modern dance 
groups, jazz bands, acting teams, 
folk singers, and individual vocal 
and instrumental concert artists. 
In the sports field both organized 
teams and individual performers 
are sent abroad, but the emphasis 
is on clinics and demonstrations 
rather than on engaging in com- 
petitive sports activities with teams 
abroad. 

Among the 17 professional 
groups and individuals sent abroad 
in the program during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, were 
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two symphony orchestras, three 
string quartets, four pianists, an 
acting team, a drama coaching 
team, a ballet group, and a mod- 
ern dance group. 

Sports representation was pro- 
vided by three basketball teams, a 
group of professional basketball 
players, and two track and field 
teams. 

How well the Cultural Presen- 
tations Program is accomplishing 
its objectives can be judged in 
part by reports from the embassies, 
almost all of which have found the 
tours to be helpful and effective. 
Possibly an even better appraisal 
is that which comes from the 
mounting tide of newspaper com- 
ment on individual performances. 
A sampling: 

From the Paris Presse, regarding 
the Cleveland Orchestra: 

Cleveland has just conquered Paris... . 
The magnificent sonority of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, the perfection of its tutti, the 


subtlety of the solis and the clarity of its 
balances are rarely equaled in the world. 


From Lima’s La Prensa, on the 
Paul Taylor Dance Company: 


Each number of this homogeneous dance 
group was applauded with real enthusiasm 
because of the originality of the choreog- 
raphy of Paul Taylor, who has become an 
outstanding personality in the world of 
the modern dance. 


From the Colombo, Ceylon, 
Mirror, covering the Springfield 
College basketball team: 


The wonderful continuity of commentary 
and action given by Steitz, Tony, and the 
team was far more instructive and educa- 
tive than all the major basketball exhibi- 
tions given by any visiting team.... 
Never during the 2 half hours of lecture- 
demonstration was a timeout taken. 


From the Montevideo La Ma- 
nana, regarding the New York Pro 
Musica ensemble: 

. . a serious event . . . not only the best 


concert of 1965 [in Montevideo], but with- 
out a doubt the finest in many years. 
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From the Seychelles Weekly, 
after the first performance of folk 
singers Steve Addiss and William 
Crofut: 

Their power of communication with the 
mass at first sight is just superb. This, 
combined with the warmth and gaiety of 
their personality, uhe excellence of their 
music, and the far-reaching tone of their 


voice soon turned an audience of strangers 
into one of friends. 


Plans for the current fiscal year 
include, in the professional group, 
a symphony orchestra, a music fes- 
tival group, a string quartet, a 
Broadway musical, a_ theatrical 
production, acting teams, ballet, 
modern dance, jazz and folk 
groups. In the university category 
are a symphony band, a percussion 
or brass ensemble, a saxophone 
quartet, chamber singers, glee 
club, jazz band, jazz trio, and a 
folk dance group. 

It has become abundantly clear 
from the program to date that the 
performing arts have the unique 
capacity to penetrate language, 
geographical, economic, and other 


barriers. They reach all groups, 
all levels of a national society, be- 
cause appreciative audiences for 
the arts are growing rapidly all 
over the world. 

While the performing arts have 
this great penetrating power, they 
cannot solve major, unyielding, 
day-to-day problems of interna- 
tional affairs. But they can be a 
solvent—if not a solution—and 
can help to wear away, slowly but 
inexorably, the misimpressions 
and misunderstandings among 
men that are at the root of many 
an international problem. 

Through the growth of ex- 
change programs, both those sup- 
ported by the Government and by 
the various nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, many thousands of our 
citizens now find ways to play a 
part in our foreign relations. The 
programs become avenues by 
which U.S. citizens can participate 
in the vital work of building a 
stronger framework of world un- 
derstanding. 
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The Salzburg Seminar was established 18 years ago by a group of 
young Harvard men who recognized the need for an international 
exchange of ideas and the desire of the rising generation of Euro- 
peans to become informed about the United States. 


The Salzburg Seminar 


A Retrospective View 


by DANIEL AARON 


N AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER of 
1965 I attended the 100th ses- 
sion of the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies.‘ It was an im- 
portant occasion for me, not only 
because I helped to organize the 
program—‘“‘Current Trends in 
American Literature’—and to re- 
cruit the faculty, but also because 
it was the fifth time I had come to 


Schloss Leopoldskron, the ba- 
roque 18th-century castle that has 
housed the Salzburg Seminar since 
its opening in 1947. 

Sixteen years ago in the summer 
of 1949 the castle lacked many of 
the facilities it now possesses and 
bore all the signs of unsalutary 
neglect. The audacious founders 
of the seminar had managed to 





1 The seminar was founded in 1947 and 
chartered in 1950 by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as a nonprofit educational 
organization. Supported primarily by con- 
tributions from American foundations and 
individuals, its purpose is to enlarge Euro- 
pean understanding of American political, 
economic, and intellectual life. 

Six l-month seminars are held between 
January and September each year. Empha- 
sis is on free discussion in small groups with 
a critical interchange of ideas about prob- 
lems and attitudes in the United States. 
The faculty members, who volunteer their 
time, are American professors and special- 
ists chosen for academic or professional ac- 
complishments and their willingness to en- 
gage in informal discussion. Each seminar 
is attended by about 50 fellows, men and 
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women between 25 and 40 years of age, who 
come primarily from the legal and other 
professions, from universities, journalism, 
and government administration. Some 5,000 
fellows representing 15 Western European 
countries and Yugoslavia as well as more 
than 400 American lecturers have taken 
part in the Salzburg Seminars over the last 
18 years. 

Those who wish to apply as fellows may 
write for application forms and further in- 
formation to: Salzburg Seminar, Box 162, 
Salzburg 1, Austria. (Knowledge of English 
is essential.) 

In the United States information may be 
obtained by writing to: Salzburg Seminar 
in American Studies, 17 Dunster Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
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rent it from the heirs of Max 
Reinhardt and to convert it into 
a kind of educational hostel. The 
wooden floors on the top floor 
sagged, wiring and plumbing were 
inadequate and even potentially 
dangerous, and the water running 
from taps was undrinkable. But 
the spacious Schloss, its interior 
still magnificent, was capable of 
housing 80 to 90 students in im- 
promptu dormitories. Moreover, 
its setting was beautiful: the 
mountains seemed close enough 
to touch; a lake which mirrored 
the castle was artificial and none 
too clean but poetically appro- 
priate, and the surrounding parks 
splendidly unkempt. 

To the founders—a group of 
Harvard graduate students and 
most notably a brilliant Austrian, 
Clements Heller—Schloss_ Leo- 
poldskron seemed an ideal place to 
carry on their venture in Euro- 
pean-American cultural exchange. 
Heller and his friends envisaged a 
6-week summer program consist- 
ing of lectures and discussions in 
various areas of American Studies. 
Such a program, they felt, would 
bring together young men and 
women from many countries who 
had been isolated by the war and 
deprived of cultural contacts. Hav- 
ing the program conducted under 
American auspices and devoted to 
American themes would provide 
a neutral intellectual ground on 
which even former enemies might 
meet without bitterness. The Har- 
vard group had no chauvinistic 
impulses. They correctly assumed 
that Europeans needed and wanted 
to know more about the United 
States after almost a decade of 
world war, that they were hungry 
to read American literature and 
scholarly writing and eager to 


establish connections with Amer- 
ican academic life. 


WOULD IT LAST? 


Most of the influential and 
knowledgeable people to whom 
the organizers turned for aid and 
guidance did not believe that the 
seminar could last. At best it 
seemed an appealingly quixotic 
gesture. Europe was still almost 
literally smoking. Was this the 
time to collect under one roof a 
group of mixed nationalities, some 
of whom had recently been trying 
to kill each other? The designers’ 
whimsical financing, together with 
their God-will-provide attitude, 
made sensible men shudder. And 
yet the seminar survived the first 
2 years and hopefully planned the 
third session. 

By the summer of 1949 some of 
the technical difficulties that had 
plagued the pioneers had lessened. 
Bomb damage had been repaired. 
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Food and cigarettes could be ob- 
tained more easily. Housing ar- 
rangements, though still crude, 
had improved. More important, 
the library—the seminar’s most 
valuable asset—had grown consid- 
erably since the first session and 
was probably at this time one of 
the most up-to-date collections of 
American writing in Europe. Fi- 
nally, the war was | year further 
away, and the national tensions so 
marked in the first session had 
somewhat abated in the third al- 
though, as I was to discover, they 
had by no means completely dis- 
appeared. 


THIRD SESSION—1949 


The participants in the third 
session, a most remarkable group, 
had been well selected. They in- 
cluded artists and musicians, 
teachers, lawyers, journalists, and 
government officials, many of 
whom were to make their mark in 
the coming years. Only a few had 
been to the United States, and for 
the majority the seminar’s course 
of study was their first introduc- 
tion to American civilization. A 
faculty of 12 offered lectures and 
seminars in applied anthropology, 
sociology, economic and political 
theory, diplomatic and _ political 
history, and art, music, and litera- 
ture to 89 students, but the dis- 
cussions were not confined to 
course work. One might almost 
say that an equally important kind 
of teaching went on during the in- 
tervals between classes. That is 
what made this 1949 session both 
exciting and exhausting. Talk 
usually ended in the early hours 
of the morning and resumed be- 
fore breakfast. Stiffness and for- 
mality dissolved in the intensity 
of random conversations carried 
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on at mealtimes, while climbing 
mountains, or dancing in the mir- 
rored Venetian room, or drinking 
at a favorite Bierstube. 

During the first week the stu- 
dents were guarded and circum- 
spect, very careful lest they offend 
their American hosts and wonder- 
ing how frankly they might speak 
about the United States or indeed 
any country represented by the 
participants. The Negro question 
presented a touchy issue and so 
did the future of Germany. Would 
the faculty be affronted if some- 
one implied that American for- 
eign policy was imperialistic? 
What did we think of Charlie 
Chaplin’s expatriation? Had 
Americans produced any impor- 
tant music save jazz? How well 
paid were secondary school teach- 
ers in America? Was the United 
States really prepared to assume 
its international responsibilities? 
And (“please excuse me, I don’t 
intend to be rude’’) can one con- 
fidently speak of American cul- 
ture? At the 10 o'clock evening 
supper or during panel discus- 
sions, these and other less contro- 
versial matters were aired. A fac- 
ulty wife might be called upon to 
defend what seemed to many Eu- 
ropeans to be the deplorable Amer- 
ican theories of child-rearing. The 
next morning before breakfast her 
husband—with his mouth still 
filled with toothpaste—might be 
explaining the simpler elements 
of baseball, a game we successfully 
introduced to the more active stu- 
dents that summer. 

Despite the camaraderie that 
quickly developed between staff 
and student and between the stu- 
dents themselves, tensions re- 
mained and tempers were not al- 
ways controlled. A Dutchman 














found it impossible to sleep for 
the first week because Germans 
bunked in the same room; Nazi 
guards had knocked out his teeth 
while he was a prisoner in Heligo- 
land. The Danes found it hard to 
be civil to Germans, and the Ger- 
mans, most of whom had served in 
the armed forces, ranged from the 
guilt-ridden to the stubbornly de- 
fensive. It was one of these who 
replied (after I had asked my 
seminar how many of them had 
seen the United States) that he 
had seen America—through the 
periscope of his submarine. 


SKEPTICAL EUROPEANS 


Their knowledge of the United 
States varied enormously, of 
course, but collectively it came 
from the same sources: the Euro- 
pean press, American films and 
books—especially the more lurid 
and violent authors—and from 
American G.I.’s. A good many 
were skeptical about America’s 
professed objectives and distrust- 
ful of democracy as a panacea for 
the problems of their countries. 
The Germans, in particular, had 
misgivings. I remember one 
young man who remarked to me: 
“We Germans must be tolerant. 
We must compel people to be tol- 
erant.” Most of the Italians, al- 
though not Communists, were 
anticlerical and displeased by 
American backing of what they 
deemed Italy’s most reactionary 
elements. English economists 
pointed out the discrepancy of 
America’s efforts to restore Eu- 
rope’s economy through the 
Marshall Plan while keeping our 
tariff barriers as high as ever. Scan- 
dinavians asserted that they had 
approximated democratic ideals 


far better than the Americans had 
and were less given to moralizing 
and liberal cant. 


EXPLAINING AMERICA 


Infractions of civil liberties in 
the United States, all fully re- 
ported in the anti-American press, 
also prompted some sharp ques- 
tioning which the faculty an- 
swered with no equivocations. 
None of us tried to extenuate 
what we considered to be stupid 
or undemocratic in our domestic 
Gr foreign policy, but we always 
tried to show the historical or 
political or cultural context of a 
particular episode, measure, or 
tendency. We had not come to 
Salzburg to apologize or to justify 
but to explain, and I think we 
won the confidence of the Euro- 
pean fellows precisely because we 
did not minimize the formidable 
problems America still had to 
reckon with. Had the programs 
of study emitted the slightest whiff 
of special pleading, the propa- 
ganda-sensitive participants would 
have detected it immediately and 
discounted the seminar from the 
start. 

I left Schloss Leopoldskron that 
summer not convinced that we 
had changed their opinions or 
even persuaded the chronically 
skeptical that we had a culture. 
Very likely many remained far 
more impressed by America’s 
technical achievements and ma- 
terial wealth than by her intel- 
lectual or artistic contributions. 
It is natural to search for cor- 
roboration of what one already 
believes, and I dare say we con- 
firmed their sometimes indulgent 
and slightly patronizing attitudes 
toward our unsophisticated coun- 
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Yet the intimacy growing out 
of 6 weeks of daily confrontation 
exposed some of the simplifica- 
tions that lie behind national mis- 
conceptions. America for every 
one of the European fellows was 
no longer just a sound or a sym- 
bol; it had become complicated, 
diversified, and humanized, and it 
would be forever associated with 
an occasion when a highly recep- 
tive group of people were renew- 
ing their contact with the world. 


THE SEMINAR DEVELOPS 


In the sessions that followed, a 
good deal of the former careless 
rapture necessarily disappeared. 
The seminar had started as an 
idea and sustained itself on hope 
and luck for a few years. To sur- 
vive and become what it finally 
became required a different sort 
of leadership, long-term planning, 
financial stability, and the aid and 
counsel of responsible friends. In- 
corporated in 1950 with Professor 
Dexter Perkins as president and 
Frederick P. Muhlhauser as treas- 
urer, the seminar was placed on a 
sound financial footing through 
foundation and private support. 
Schloss Leopoldskron was_pur- 
chased and then improved; the 
number of sessions each year was 
increased to six, and a competent 
stafl of directors administered the 
seminar in Salzburg and recruited 
the fellows. Fundraising con- 
tinued to be a problem during the 
administration of Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, who succeeded Professor 
Perkins in 1961, and it is likely 
to remain a problem for Paul 
Herzog, who assumed the presi- 
dency in 1965. But financial mat- 
ters are of less importance than 
the purpose and function of the 
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seminar itself, and the next 18 
years are not likely to repeat the 
pattern of the first. 

In 1949 few if any of the Euro- 
pean participants had visited the 
States. In 1965 almost two-thirds 
had been in America. Eighteen 
years ago, the Salzburg Seminar 
was practically the only institution 
in central Europe—or anywhere 
else in Europe, for that matter— 
that conducted a course of Ameri- 
can Studies and provided a well- 
stocked library of recent Ameri- 
can books. Today many Euro- 
pean universities have American 
institutes with excellent libraries. 
Flourishing associations for Amer- 
ican Studies have been organized 
throughout Western Europe. If 
the qualified European student no 
longer finds it difficult to study in 
the United States or if his univer- 
sity offers programs in American 
history and culture, then one 
might ask if an institution like the 
Salzburg Seminar has not outlived 
its original purpose. Is it now 
merely one of a number of com- 
parable American educational ex- 
periments abroad? 


AN IMPORTANT CULTURAL LINK 


Having completed the 100th 
session, I am now more convinced 
than ever that the Salzburg 
Seminar still serves as an impor- 
tant cultural link between Europe 
and America and that it will con- 
tinue to adjust to changing con- 
ditions. Perhaps some of the 
original elan has gone; perhaps 
it has taken on some of the 
aspects of the “educational institu- 
tion.” But it has never abandoned 
its essential credo—the free and 
uninhibited exchange of ideas. 
Lectures and seminars are still 











conducted in an informal style 
that sometimes puzzles or offends 
or amuses the student accustomed 
to decorous academic procedures. 
The extracurricular learning con- 
tinues at odd times and in unpro- 
fessorial surroundings. Faculty 
members learn too. Law professor 
John W. Reed, who was chairman 
of the 1964 seminar on “The 
American Legal System,” reported: 

On behalf of the faculty I would ex- 
press also our deep appreciation for the 
opportunity of serving the seminar at 
Schloss Leopoldskron during the law 
month. Although in seminar literature the 
fact is emphasized that the faculty serves 
without honorarium, the truth is that the 


experience is more richly rewarding than 
monetary payment could possibly be. 


CHANGES IN EUROPE 


What has changed during the 
last decade and a half is Europe 
itself and with it the needs and 
interests of its students. The 
officers of the seminar are well 
aware of these changes. They 
have no set theory about the way 
the seminar will be conducted in 
the future, but they realize that 
better and better methods must 
be devised to insure the selection 
of the most promising and quali- 
fied candidates. Over the years I 
have noticed no diminution in 
quality, but the task of selection 
of fellows remains difficult. Every 
year the European directors travel 
through many countries inter- 
viewing candidates for the six ses- 
sions. It is not easy to synchronize 
a candidate’s free time and the 
particular session he wishes to at- 
tend. In 1965 the options were 
much greater than immediately 
after the war. Students, teachers, 
artists, and professional people 
must have a particular reason for 
choosing Salzburg over some other 


possibility. 


SPECIALIZED PROGRAM ... 


For this and for other reasons, 
the directors of the seminar have 
changed the character of the ses- 
sions from the general to the spe- 
cialized. Instead of offering courses 
on a half-dozen topics, each ses- 
sion is limited to one general sub- 
ject or theme—law, literature, 
sociology, education, and the like 
—and the lectures and seminars 
are designed for more mature and 
advanced students. In the 100th 
session, for example, it seemed to 
me that the papers and reports 
were in general on a higher level 
than those of previous sessions I 
had attended, perhaps because a 
number of the fellows were sea- 
soned secondary school and uni- 
versity teachers. Indeed two of 
them had taught in American uni- 
versities. 


... OR GENERAL PROGRAM 


Whether the Salzburg Seminar 
will continue its present course of 
offering specialized programs on a 
sophisticated level to advanced 
European students and_ profes- 
sional people remains to be seen. 
It has been cogently argued that 
the more general program pre- 
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sents distinct advantages over the 
specialized one, that it may be 
easier in the future to attract a 
small number of qualified fellows 
in five fields of interest rather than 
50 in one, and that, given the Eu- 
ropean concern for general cul- 
ture and the intellectual excite- 
ment engendered when men and 
women of different backgrounds 
are brought together, the seminar 
ought to reconsider experiment- 
ing from time to time with the 
original cross-sectional program. 
Some of the fellows I spoke with 
last summer favored such a policy, 
and I believe a good deal can be 
said for it. 

Future events in America and 
elsewhere will doubtless influence 
the choice of subject for the com- 
ing sessions, but one of the semi- 
nar’s primary tasks will be to select 
topics best suited to sustain the 





Salzburg-sponsored dialogue _be- 
tween Europe and America. Judg- 
ing by the comments of the fel- 
lows in the past few years, the 
seminar’s mediating and explana- 
tory role in this dialogue is as vital 
now as it was in 1947—probably 
more so. The candid and un- 
restricted discussions carried on 
between faculty and fellows have 
widened the knowledge of Ameri- 
can institutions and culture; but 
even more, they have convinced 
thousands of European intellec- 
tuals that America, however im- 
perfect, exasperating, or out- 
rageous they may choose to re- 
gard it, is nonetheless (I quote 
the words of a recent partici- 
pant) “an outward-looking, free- 
dom-loving, and intensely human 
country where sincere academic 
research and genuine enquiry are 
protected and encouraged.” 
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No “Indoctrination” at Salzburg 


“A friend’”—what is a friend? A friend may be a critic as well 
as an admirer. He may appreciate with no wish to emulate. He 
may respect much while he also rejects much of what he knows 
about another. But there can be neither admiration, apprecia- 
tion, nor respect without understanding. Without understand- 
ing, indeed, there can be no friendship. 

This is why there is no thought of indoctrination at the [Salz- 
burg] Seminar. On the contrary, the very thought of indoctrina- 
tion is anathema to the concept of friendship. What we seek is 
to let the continually changing problems of our society be seen 
clearly, but be seen in perspective in the light of our efforts to 
overcome them and in the light of our successes in other fields. 
To be understood we must be known for what we are, but the 
picture must be complete as well as accurate. 


Epwarp L. KATZENBACH, JR. 
Former Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Education 


From Salzburg Seminar in American Studies—Annual Report 1964. 
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A political science professor, who has gone abroad as a lecturer 
under the auspices of the State Department’s educational exchange 
program, has advice for others who may be called upon to lecture 
on foreign affairs before European audiences. 


American Foreign Policy 


and the European Audience 


by ROBERT G. NEUMANN 


T= AMERICAN who lectures on 
foreign policy before Euro- 
pean audiences finds himself im- 
mediately confronted by a num- 
ber of interesting challenges and 
opportunities. In my case this 
situation was compounded by the 
fact that I am also a consultant 
to the Department of State’s 
Policy Planning Council. This 
title gave me an additional meas- 
ure of authority, and my work 
with the Department added 
greatly to my insight. But I dis- 
covered that many Europeans do 
not clearly understand this pecu- 
liarly American institution—the 
Government’s hiring of outside 
consultants, especially those from 
academic life. In America we 
know that a consultant speaks 
only for himself and not for the 
U. S. Government; he may present 
American foreign policy but he 
does not represent it. When he 
speaks in public abroad, however, 
he must accept the possibility, 
even the probability, that some 


of his audiences will not under- 
stand this distinction. As a result 
he carries a responsibility which 
is greater than that of a speaker 
totally unconnected with his gov- 
ernment, although less than that 
of a full-time official. 

Foreign policy has always been 
a subject that arouses lively in- 
terest in Europe. In contrast to 
American history with its major 
emphasis on the development of 
our own continent, hence inward- 
looking, Europe’s history has 
placed emphasis on external rela- 
tions, on the interaction between 
states, princes, and _potentates, 
on battle and conquest, as well 
as the eternal shifts of frontiers. 
Since World War I this in- 
terest in foreign affairs has be- 
come deeper and more serious as, 
for the first time since the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War, larger 
masses of the European popula- 
tion have been deeply affected by 
the course and outcome of terrible 
wars. Another factor contributing 
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to this growth of interest is the 
rising level of education which 
has turned foreign affairs into a 
subject that is no longer the spe- 
cial playground of the well-born 
and educated. And then there are 
the realities of the nuclear age 
which involve everybody. 


EUROPEAN VIEW OF 
FOREIGN POLICY 


As the level of their interest in 
foreign policy has risen, Euro- 
peans have found that the nature 
of foreign policy itself has greatly 
changed. Only 25 years ago, and 
for hundreds of years before that, 
foreign affairs might somewhat 
superficially but not incorrectly 
have been described as that which 
went on between European states. 
True, in the 20-odd years before 
World War II, two non-European 
powers—the United States and 
Japan—had risen to front rank, 
but in the minds of most Euro- 
peans these two giants had re- 
mained essentially peripheral to 
the main subject, which was Eu- 
rope. 

The outcome of World War II 
drastically changed this situation. 
The centers of world power 
moved away from Europe to 
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Washington, to Moscow—which 
not all Europeans would regard as 
a European power—and in grow- 
ing measure to Peking. For the 
first time Europe now feels that 
in world affairs it may be more 
acted upon than acting. This is 
not a happy feeling for people 
who have ruled the world for so 
long and who feel that theirs is 
the greatest experience in this 
domain. At the same time, Euro- 
peans know it is impossible to re- 
main aloof, that the decisions of 
the superpowers are capable of 
affecting them all. Hence, inter- 
est is very great. It is also tinged 
with anxiety, and some of the 
criticism of American foreign 
policy is undoubtedly exacerbated 
by this emotion. 

Most countries cherish numer- 
ous cliches, fixed ideas, and mis- 
conceptions about other countries. 
For instance, we and the English 
speak of “taking French leave’ to 
describe an unceremonious depar- 
ture, while the French speak of 
“taking English leave” (filer a 
Vanglaise). One American mis- 
conception is that of considering 
Europe as a unit. American trav- 
elers speak of “going to Europe,” 
not “to England, France, Ger- 
many, and a dozen other coun- 
tries.” True, a part of Europe has 
made important strides toward 
unity, but unity is far from 
achieved. Europeans do not act 
as one, do not think as one, do not 
feel as one, much as they may 
desire to be one. Even the state- 
ment of this general desire does 
not go very far. As soon as an 
attempt is made to implement it, 
differences quickly come to the 
surface. 

On the other hand, many Euro- 
peans share erroneous ideas about 





America. I am, in fact, some- 
times tempted to say that the only 
thing European countries have 
in common is America. There are, 
nevertheless, a number of char- 
acteristics which are to be found 
in varying degrees in most parts 
of Western Europe. 


PRAGMATISM OF EUROPEAN YOUTH 


The present generations, espe- 
cially the younger ones, are char- 
acterized by a good deal of prag- 
matism, if not to say materialism. 
Those who have lived through 
nazism and facism were overideol- 
ogized and have reacted against 
that experience. They like to look 
at politics, foreign and domestic, 
in the light of the concrete gains 
and losses they may expect. They 
are less open than their fathers 
to great designs and ambitious, 
world-encompassing plans. As is 
true, however, of their counter- 
parts in most other areas of the 
world, including the United 
States, they tend to be less con- 
crete and realistic in foreign than 
in domestic affairs. 

Because of these attitudes I en- 
joyed a special advantage, thanks 
to the combination of my profes- 
sional, i.e. professorial, status with 
that of government consultant. 
Because of my relative nearness 
to the decisionmaking process my 
audience expected a realistic treat- 
ment of foreign policy in terms of 
concrete alternatives available to 
the decision maker. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk has said on 
several occasions that the thinking 
process that men use in cases 
where it is necessary only to reach 
a conclusion is far different from 
the thinking process that must 
result in a decision for action. 
This is a profound truth, and I 


found my audiences very much 
open to an action-oriented treat- 
ment. This remark is in no way 
intended to disparage theory, for 
without theory there can be no 
long-range thinking. But audi- 
ences quickly understand that the 
policymakers must take many 
practical facts into consideration, 
facts stemming from the limita- 
tions which impinge upon all 
foreign policy decisions—precisely 
because they concern foreign re- 
lations and because no nation can 
control all the factors that must 
be taken into account. Audiences 
soon realize that foreign policy is 
not simply an unending line of 
abstractions and that “salvation 
or doom” are rarely true alter- 
natives. 


RIFT BETWEEN GENERATIONS 


There is in Europe a decided 
generation-break. It is strongest 
in Germany but is quite evident 
elsewhere too. The younger gen- 
eration feel strongly that their na- 
tional history has been a failure or 
at any rate has little to tell them. 
It is normal for the young to be 
critical of their elders and that is 
not necessarily a bad thing; after 
all, it is only a few years until they 
get their comeuppance. But today 
the feeling is particularly strong. 
This turning against the older 
generation also results in a depre- 
cation of established political pro- 
cedures. It is not so much an at- 
tack against the democratic order 
as it is a tendency, particularly in 
Germany and France, to disparage 
the work of political parties and 
to be impatient with the small 
steps of day-by-day politics. The 
young prefer to think in terms of 
vast mass action, not necessarily of 
a revolutionary nature but action 
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which can bring changes by big 
leaps. As a result of this attitude, 
especially in Germany, where the 
average age of deputies in the 
German Bundestag (1961-65) is 
50, many young people spurn 
practical, organizational steps 
within the established political 
parties—which is a pity. In France 
this attitude, as well as the impact 
of Gaullism, has led to an even 
vaster “depolitization.” This is 
understandable, but it is not good 
because it delays the acceptance of 
civic responsibility by the younger 
generation. 

There is one other thing about 
Europe’s youth. The world has 
moved so fast that the experiences 
and recollections of today’s young 
people are drastically different 
from those of their fathers. Young 
men and women who went to the 
polls for the first time in Germany 
on September 19, 1965, or in 
France on December 5, 1965—and 
they are a very large percentage 
of the electorate—have no per- 
sonal memory of Hitler. They 
can’t even remember the Berlin 
airlift. Present-day German youth 
cannot be expected to have a deep 
personal sense of guilt for the Nazi 
crimes, although they are gener- 
ally more inclined than some of 
their fathers to denounce and de- 
plore them sincerely. At the same 
time, their anticommunism, while 
quite firm in Germany where the 
experience of the Communist-con- 
trolled Eastern regions is stark in- 
deed, is less rigid and more “ex- 
perimental” than that of their 
parents. Also, the young have 
much less sympathy for the rigid 
anticommunism of former Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer or for the 
unamended continuation of the 
“Hallstein doctrine.” For the 
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same reasons, the declaration of 
the immutable principles of Amer- 
ica’s Atlantic policy would elicit 
no great enthusiasm from them. 


U.S. WORLDWIDE RESPONSIBILITIES 


There exists in Europe a very 
widespread lack of understanding 
or appreciation of America’s 
worldwide responsibilities and ob- 
ligations, which makes it difficult 
for American lecturers. The rea- 
sons for this rather narrow ap- 
proach are not difficult to see. It 
has long been the political tradi- 
tion in Europe to pursue strictly 
national or imperialist aims. 

For Europeans it remains an 
alien idea for a country to pursue 
prosperity and security for regions 
in which the country has no direct 
and demonstrable national inter- 
est. American protestations of dis- 
interestedness in such areas as 
Viet-Nam fall under the twin dan- 
gers either of being believed—in 
which case they are likely to be 
pronounced naive and impractical 
—or of being disbelieved—in 
which case the United States is 
presumed to be in pursuit of a 
new imperialism. Under neither 
assumption does such a policy com- 
mend itself to Europeans, espe- 
cially those who have only recently 
given up or lost vast empires. 
Moreover, those Europeans—and 
most of them are in this position 
—who still regard America’s in- 
volvement in and support for Eu- 
rope as a matter of vital European 
security, fear that we may become 
so weakened by these faraway 
conflicts that we can no longer ful- 
fill our European responsibilities 
or at least that our interests might 
become dangerously diverted from 
Europe. This thinking reveals 
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two further serious misconcep- 
tions: the notion that only Europe 
counts and that a major exertion 
in any other part of the world is a 
waste of lives, treasure, and time; 
and the lack of understanding of 
the magnitude of effort that a 
country of the size and power of 
America is capable of making. 


“STYLE” OF U.S. DIPLOMACY 


There is a widespread, almost 
too intensive preoccupation with 
the American “style” in foreign 
affairs. If this style is frequently 
condemned or criticized as brutal, 
unrefined, erratic, needlessly hurt- 
ing European sensibilities, it is 
perhaps partly the result of Eu- 
rope’s realization that it is no 
longer the hub of the universe. 
The acceptance of such a dramatic 
shift in the world balance of power 
does not come quickly or easily. 
And we ourselves are not blame- 
less. We are not always as careful 
as we might be in our choice of 
words and methods. Perhaps we 
ought to regard this type of criti- 
cism as a tribute to America’s 
place in the world and accept it in 
good grace and humor, but when 
one is directly under the guns of a 
hot debate this is not an easy thing 
to do. Young as America may be, 
compared to the Old World in 
general, our country has a longer 
history as a modern nation-state 
than have several important Euro- 
pean countries such as Germany 
and Italy. 

Moreover, Europeans are in- 
clined—and in this we can right- 
fully generalize—to apply a shock- 
ing double standard. If American 
diplomats were to act as the French 
Government did during recent 


Common Market negotiations, 
constantly putting its partners un- 
der the most extreme form of pres- 
sure, imposing deadlines and de- 
manding solutions almost solely 
favoring France’s own interests, 
brutally shattering hopes and as- 
pirations by thunderbolt-like pub- 
lic declarations—if the United 
States ever acted in this manner, 
Europe would be ringing from 
one end to the other with the most 
extravagant denunciations of our 
conduct. We would be depicted as 
acting like sheriffs in an untamed 
Western town; we would be told 
that our partners were not drunk- 
en cowboys; and our style would 
be declared proof positive of our 
unfitness for world leadership. To 
be sure, most European countries 
deplore and resent General de 
Gaulle’s style, but there is nothing 
like the denunciation to which 
America would be _ subjected 
under similar circumstances. Euro- 
peans themselves are rarely con- 
scious of this blatant double stand- 
ard, and sometimes they become 
quite thoughtful when this is 
pointed out to them. But this at- 
titude, I fear, is likely to be with 
us for a long time. 


NEW RULES OF THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Because the United States was 
the first nation to develop nuclear 
weapons, it also has the longest 
history of thinking about their 
use. The new ground rules which 
the nuclear age has imposed upon 
modern strategy and upon inter- 
national affairs have not as yet be- 
come widely understood in Eu- 
rope. True, there are quite a 
number of well-informed men in 
and out of government, and new 
research institutions are emerging. 
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But the strange logic of a weapons 
system designed primarily not to 
win wars but to prevent them has 
a long way to go before it is under- 
stood even among well educated 
people. Battles which we fought 
here in the United States several 
years ago, and whose issues we 
might have thought settled, have 
to be refought. That can get tire- 
some, but it is necessary. 

There is also a certain resistance 
in Europe, as there was in this 
country, to the exercise of abstract 
logic in a field where many Euro- 
peans conclude from their recent 
history that logic is not to be 
trusted. Yet it is one of the many 
strange side effects of this new field 
of study that even the abstract dis- 
cussion of the most unlikely and 
the most abstruse possibilities 
makes a contribution—and a very 
practical one at that—to the effec- 
tiveness of the deterrent nature of 
nuclear weapons. 


ADVICE TO AMERICAN LECTURERS 


Because of these and other con- 
siderations, I would like to give 
some advice to Americans who go 
to Europe to lecture on foreign 
affairs. 


IT Is IMPORTANT that the speaker 
prepare himself anew for each lec- 
ture, and certainly in each coun- 
try, even if he intends to treat the 
same subject again and again. He 
should be sensitive to special na- 
tional concerns which vary greatly 
from country to country. He 
should not waste time proving 
points which are already accepted. 
In addition to being a more effec- 
tive speaker he will also compli- 
ment his audience by demonstrat- 
ing his knowledge of their particu- 
lar national concerns. He thus 
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indicates that he has found their 
country worthy of study and that 
he has profited from the experi- 
ence. This will not only warm the 
hearts, especially of citizens of 
smaller nations, but will also raise 
the level of any subsequent dis- 
cussion. 


MANY SPEAKERS EXPECT that 
their great knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter of the lecture will of it- 
self be sufficient to get their point 
across—the opposite is frequently 
the case. The speaker rambles and 
backtracks, making bewildering 
reservations and restrictions upon 
his previous remarks as he remem- 
bers that they are not all of uni- 
versal validity. In the end he may 
run out of time and, while he has 
cruised all over the waterfront, he 
may have failed to impress on his 
audience the four or five essential 
points which he meant to make. 
This is particularly pertinent for 
high-ranking government officials 
whose speeches are often notori- 
ous for saying nothing. It is fre- 
quently blamed on the official 
status of the lecturers who cannot 
reveal secrets and whose talks are 
subject to clearances. All this is of 
course true, but there is hardly a 
subject in the immensely wide 
range of foreign affairs on which 
a well-informed speaker cannot 
say a good many things, even if 
they are only of historical signifi- 
cance. The fact remains that a 
good lecture requires thought and 
preparation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE 
can hardly be overstressed. No con- 
tact can be as intimate and no 
explanation as clear and well un- 
derstood as the one given in the 
language of the audience. Of 
course there are exceptions. In 
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countries whose languages are not 
widely spoken, such as Holland 
and Scandinavia, the need for a 
good understanding of English has 
long been recognized and an 
American lecturer may count on 
a high level of understanding even 
from those who may not be able 
to express themselves well in Eng- 
lish. But in countries of more 
important world languages, such 
as France, Germany, and Italy, this 
is less true. 

Competence in the subject, of 
course, ranks first; it is far better 
to give a competent lecture in 
English than an incompetent one 
in the local tongue. But other 
things being equal, the intimacy, 
understanding, and mutual re- 
spect which the lecturer gains by 
speaking in the local language re- 
main unsurpassed, and the idio- 
matically correct use of the lan- 
guage and its technical expressions 
will win for the lecturer an even 
higher measure of respect. 

If the lecturer can speak the lan- 
guage of the country—and God 
bless him if he can—he should 
prepare himself not only topically 
but linguistically, no matter how 
well he speaks that language— 
even if it is his mother tongue. A 
knowledge of the language as a 
literary instrument does not al- 
ways guarantee knowledge of the 
exact, and often quite peculiar, 
nomenclature of a specific, espe- 
cially scientific, field. If the lec- 
turer is of middle age, he is quite 
likely, for instance, to have learned 
the European language before ex- 
pressions such as “nuclear war- 
heads,” “delivery systems,” and 
“hardened sites” entered the vo- 
cabulary of nations. It is better 
to think about these things in ad- 
vance rather than to stammer and 


stutter and desperately chase elu- 
sive expressions while facing an 
audience. 


AMERICANS ARE an informal peo- 
ple and that is a charming quality. 
But it should be used as a good 
wine, with appreciation but in 
moderate quaiitities. Continental 
Europeans are conditioned to ex- 
ceedingly formal types of lecturers 
—a lecture which would be con- 
sidered very formal in the United 
States may seem delightfully in- 
formal in Europe. The image in 
particular of “M. le Professeur,” 
and even more of the “Herr Pro- 
fessor,” is forbidding indeed. One 
high-ranking German political 
leader, in introducing my lecture, 
compared favorably the informal- 
ity and "concreteness’”’ of Amer- 
ican academicians to the _pre- 
tended ‘‘Godlikeness” (Gottesadhn- 
lichkeit) of their German col- 
leagues. But on the other hand 
there are distinct limits to infor- 
mality which a foreign lecturer 
transgresses only at his peril. An 
excessively informal style tends to 
demean the lecturer and deprive 
him of credibility. The exact line 
of demarcation varies from coun- 
try to country and the lecturer 
should be aware of such situations. 

Once in a while there may be a 
local attitude which the lecturer 
simply cannot accept. For in- 
stance, in Austria I was once asked 
a question outside my field of spe- 
cialization and I replied truthfully 
that I had not studied that area 
and that I did not consider myself 
qualified to discuss it. Afterwards 
I was mildly criticized by local col- 
leagues who felt that a professor 
should never admit that he did 
not know everything—a sentiment 
which I doubt many American 
professors could or would accept. 
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So I had to reply that only God 
knew everything and that only 
politicians had to pretend that 
they knew everything and that I 
was neither. And there the matter 
had to rest. Later I was told that 
my audience had found my admis- 
sion of ignorance surprising but 
delightfully refreshing. 

American professors have to be 
particularly careful in the use of 
seminar-type methods, even with 
small audiences. For instance, 
the technique of raising questions, 
highly provocative ones that are 
asked for the sake of provocation 
in order to construct a thread of 
thought out of the interplay of 
questions and answers, is strange 
and bewildering to Europeans. 
Students at the excellent Bologna 
Center of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who have been subjected 
to such teaching methods, told me 
that it took them many months to 
catch on—and there the instruc- 
tor has a whole year to develop 
such techniques. In a single lec- 
ture such methods are likely to be 
ineffective or even disastrous. 


IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING that a 
foreigner must always be tactful 
and well aware of national sensi- 
bilities. Criticism which would 
be quite acceptable from a native 
may seem highly tactless from a 
foreigner. But that concerns 
largely the matter of form and 
vocabulary. In the substance of 
his talk the speaker can be ex- 
ceedingly tough, providing he is 
careful of the way in which his 
thoughts are expressed. Audiences 
will almost invariably appreciate 
and respect such a presentation. 
Even when the listeners may dis- 
agree and leave the hall uncon- 
vinced, skillfully presented argu- 
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ments may remain in their stream 
of consciousness and eventually 
affect their thinking. After all, 
conflicts in foreign affairs are not 
always the results of misunder- 
standing; they may arise because 
one understands another only too 
well. Thus, when the policies of 
two countries are on a collision 
course, the lecturer will not gain 
the respect of his audience by 
minimizing the severity of the 
crisis. Officials may not always be 
able to take this course since tacti- 
cal considerations may force them 
to minimize disagreements. But the 
unofficial lecturer is under no 
such handicap, and he may well 
render a special service by express- 
ing things which an ambassador 
or assistant secretary could not say. 


IT Is THE PURPOSE of lectures and 
discussions to increase understand- 
ing. This is sometimes more suc- 
cessfully achieved by informal and 
private meetings than by public 
lectures. Lectures reach large 
audiences and the press and 
are therefore indispensable, but 
informal gatherings find their 
values in another direction. Small 
groups of influential people and 
opinion leaders may gain insight 
froma prolonged discussion which 
a public exchange could not give. 
Groups of officials or private in- 
dividuals may feel themselves com- 
plimented by the intimacy of the 
gathering and the length to which 
the foreign visitor may elaborate 
his points. There is an opportu- 
nity for a degree of frankness 
which comes from the off-the-rec- 
ord character of such encounters 
and the freedom from the fear of 
distortion by misquotation. If 
enough time is allowed for the 
gathering, participants may finally 
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achieve the satisfaction of feeling 
that a point has been thoroughly 
discussed. Moreover, the lecturer 
can and should take the opportu- 
nity to ask questions himself to 
gain a greater understanding of 
national concerns. Thus, the dis- 
cussion becomes a two-way street 
in an atmosphere of equality and 
mutual benefit. 

Particularly worthwhile are con- 
ferences in which a relatively small 
number of participants may re- 
main together for several days. 
The habit—which some consider 
a bad habit—of holding confer- 
ences is spreading rapidly in Eu- 
rope. A slightly malicious story 
pretends that European Roman 
Catholic bishops have decreed a 
new question to be asked and an- 
swered in the confessional: “Have 
you ever attended a conference 
negligently or with malice afore- 
thought?” But in truth, confer- 
ences can be exceedingly valuable. 

A story of exceptional success 
was that of the conference of news- 
paper editors and writers held at 
a retreat in Germany called “In 
der Hegge”’ and organized by the 
American Consulate General in 
Dusseldorf. In 3 days of steady 
meetings and informal discussions 
which lasted long after midnight, 
American and German _partici- 
pants learned a great deal from 
each other. Under the guidance of 
Public Information Officer james 
MacFarland, the conference moved 
along its course with a combina- 
tion of smoothness and total in- 
formality which comes only from 
painstaking preparation by highly 
experienced people. As a result 
of this conference there has been 
a veritable flood of articles, stories, 
and other items in a great number 
of German news media. Several 


participants declared that many of 
their future articles and editorials 
would continue to show the effect 
of what they had learned during 
these discussions. No big public 
lectures could have produced such 
results. That this should be the 
outcome was by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion. Newspapermen 
are notoriously skeptical toward 
anything organized by govern- 
ments and governmental agencies. 
They expect to be fed a line and 
all their defense mechanisms are 
bristling and deployed. In such a 
situation only great frankness and 
discussion in depth will do. 


LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS are 
frequently first contacts. If the lec- 
turer, after his return home, can 
follow up wherever possible and 
suitable with articles and corre- 
spondence, continuing contacts 
into the future will be established 
which will be highly useful for 
both sides. 

All this should convince the 
reader that a lecturer will be more 
effective by having greater knowl- 
edge of the country in which he is 
lecturing, in addition to knowl- 
edge of his subject matter. The 
Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs supplies all American 
specialists with briefing notes on 
the countries they are to visit. 
Theses notes are highly valuable, 
especially for artists or specialists 
in subjects far removed from for- 
eign affairs such as Chopin manu- 
scripts or open heart surgery. I 
must add that, if a lecturer on for- 
eign policy finds these notes par- 
ticularly useful, then I suspect 
that he is not sufficiently well in- 
formed to be sent out and needs 
to do some additional homework. 
Perhaps the best source for such 
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information is desk officers in the 
various geographic bureaus in the 
Department of State. It is a mis- 
take to wait for an embassy brief- 
ing after one arrives abroad be- 
cause then there may not be 
enough time. 

Nevertheless, a visiting speaker 
can gain invaluable help and un- 
derstanding from effective U.S. 
public affairs officers and cultural 
attachés. Much is indeed demand- 
ed of such officers and their work 
too often remains unsung. They 
not only have to develop close 
contacts with all news media but 
also keep abreast of significant 
trends in the arts and sciences both 
in the United States and in their 
host countries, while also advising 
their ambassadors on problems of 
effective public relations. This 
they cannot do without in turn 
having some knowledge of polit- 
ical affairs. Such men as Public 
Affairs Officer Franklin Steiner in 
Bern or Cultural Affairs Officer 
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Robert C. Voth in The Hague or 
Eugene Kramer, head of the 
Amerika Haus program in Ger- 
many—to mention only three 
among many—deserve the highest 
praise. They will be sure to make 
further useful contacts as a result 
of the speaker’s visit, and he 
should help them as much as pos- 
sible. 

Perhaps one of the best meas- 
ures of the success or failure of a 
lecture tour is the quantity and 
quality of what the lecturer him- 
self has learned. If he has learned 
a great deal, then there is good 
reason to believe that two-way 
communications have indeed been 
established and that information 
has flowed well in both directions. 
In the last analysis the shared ex- 
perience in which both sides 
grapple with the questions and 
grope for solutions is probably the 
best way in which progress can be 
made in the unending struggle for 
better understanding. 
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Escort interpreters this year have accompanied some 800 individ- 
uals and groups of foreign visitors during their tours of the United 
States under the exchange program. Mr. Sedgwick relates how 
they are chosen and trained and he describes the great variety of 


their duties. 


Escort Interpreters — 


Linguists on the Move 


by CHARLES SEDGWICK 


& hers NEXT TIME you find your- 
self in the lobby of a large 
downtown hotel in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, or San Fran- 
cisco you might keep your eyes 
open for someone whose behavior 
distinguishes him a bit from the 
usual run of hotel guests. 

He may be at the registration 
desk talking alternately in English 
to the room clerk and iu French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or you-name- 
the-language to a foreigner or 
group of foreigners just behind 
him. He may be at the mail desk 
or the house phone spelling out a 
variety of bizarre-sounding names. 
Or he may encounter someone 
else of similar behavior, whom he 
will greet with: “How was the 
Grand Canyon this trip?” or‘ Can’t 
stop to talk now. See you in San 
Juan next week.” 

Who is he? Not an off-duty 
pilot, nor a character out of Ian 
Fleming, but the representative of 
a relatively new and growing fra- 


ternity of travelers—escort in- 
terpreters. 

What does his work entail? We 
have already seen him at work, 
insuring that his charges are hap- 
pily lodged. He must also keep 
his eye on the luggage to be cer- 
tain that, out of as many as 60 
pieces, none goes astray. He must 
see to it that the individual or the 
group for which he is responsible 
moves without misadventure by 
plane, train, bus, or private car 
from city to city and from hamlet 
to national park across the length 
and breadth of 50 States and often 
to Puerto Rico. He has to know 
New York’s subway system as well 
as the cable cars of San Francisco, 
Chicago’s Art Institute as well as 
the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, Neiman Marcus as well as 
Bullock’s Wilshire. In other words, 
he is to some extent a guide and 
tour director, but his primary 
duties lie elsewhere. 

Above all, he is an interpreter. 
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Of language, to begin with. He 
should be equally at home in Eng- 
lish and in one or more of a score 
of foreign tongues—at home not 
merely in words but in concepts— 
and in American concepts. Of 
what use to be able to translate 
the words ‘‘Federal Reserve 
Board,” for example, if he does 
not understand the functions of 
the Board? A literal translation 
would almost certainly mean noth- 
ing to the visitor and might well 
mislead him. Moreover, the in- 
terpreter should know the alien 
culture as thoroughly as the Amer- 
ican—know, for instance, in what 
respects the French legal system 
differs from ours and be ready to 
brief the visitor on the work of 
the Supreme Court before taking 
him there. If the foreigner hap- 
pens to come from the Orient, he 
must prepare him for the infor- 
mality of American social behav- 
ior as compared with Eastern 
stress on status and ritual. Other- 
wise misunderstanding and hurt 
feelings are likely to result. In 
sum, he must be an interpreter 
not only of words and ideas, but 
of institutions and mores. He 





CHARLES SEDGWICK, who has his 
doctorate from Harvard, is train- 
ing officer and interpreter in the 
State Department’s Language Serv- 
ices Division which supplies inter- 
preters for the exchange program. 
With a background as actor and 
teacher, liaison officer in World 
War II, and interpreter in the 
Foreign Service, Mr. Sedgwick 
joined Language Services in 1952 
and has since interpreted for Presi- 
dents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson and other chiefs of state 
and high officials. 
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must be a link between two cul- 
tures which often diverge. 

When the Department of State 
embarked upon its educational 
and cultural exchange program 
shortly after World War II, the 
foreigners who were invited to 
come to this country nearly al- 
ways spoke English and could 
make their way about with little 
or no assistance. Beginning in 
1950, however, some arrived whose 
English was weak and who needed 
at least a little help in getting 
started on their travels. Within a 
year or two it became evident 
that, if the program was not to be 
put in a straitjacket, invitations 
would have to go also to those 
who spoke no English at all. This 
was done. Qualified interpreters 
were assigned to travel with them. 
The results were successful and a 
new profession was born. 

At the outset such assignments 
were few—in 1952 a mere hand- 
ful. But by 1956 there were well 
over a hundred; in 1958, 200; in 
1961, over 450; and at the last 
count there were close to 800 such 
missions in a year. Last fall, dur- 
ing a period of peak activity, 
there were more than 160 escort 
interpreters on the road simul- 
taneously. 


RECRUITMENT 


Within the Department of State 
the Language Services Division is 
responsible for finding and assign- 
ing these interpreters. Its own 
staff supplies some of them, but 
proportionately very few since 20 
or so staff interpreters are simply 
not enough to go around, and 
they have other duties as well: 
diplomatic and conference inter- 
preting, administration, and trans- 
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lation. Consequently the division 
must look primarily to freelancers 
to fill the gap, and it now has be- 
tween 700 and 800 of these under 
contract. 

Finding them in such quantity 
without a dilution of quality is 
hard. Recruitment and testing go 
on at headquarters every working 
day in the year. In addition, spe- 
cial examining panels are sent out 
as needs dictate, usually on an an- 
nual basis, to New York and from 
time to time elsewhere. In all 
cases umiversities have proved 
especially fertile sources. 

As a rule the panel has only an 
hour to allot to each candidate. 
In this time it must decide wheth- 
er he has the necessary command 
of the languages and—equally im- 
portant—whether he can accurate- 
ly transpose ideas from one to the 
other, which is by no means the 
same thing. He is required to lis- 
ten to a passage in English lasting 
several minutes, take notes on it 
while listening, and then at once 
render the thought fully and pre- 
cisely in the foreign language. If 
you think this is easy, try asking a 
friend to read you a passage in 
English, which you will then give 
back in English, without worry- 
ing about translation. If you suc- 
ceed in this and know another 
language well enough, try full- 
fledged interpretation. If again 
you succeed and are so minded, 
you might write to the State De- 
partment for an application blank. 


MANY TALENTS REQUIRED 


Linguistic dexterity and inter- 
preting aptitude are, however, by 
no means the only gifts sought. 
The candidate should have poise 
and an effective delivery. What is 
the use of a solid interpretation if 


it is flat, stumbling, or inaudible? 
He should have a reasonable de- 
gree of social grace, a sunny dis- 
position, and inexhaustible pa- 
tience. Why hire a genius if by 
arrogance or bad manners he is 
going to rub people the wrong 
way? He should know as much as 
possible about the United States, 
about the world at large, and es- 
pecially about the visitor’s coun- 
try. Does he think that Togo is a 
colony, that Punta del Este is a 
point on the mariner’s compass, or 
that Kabul is in Pakistan? If so, 
he has some studying to do. 

Unearthing such talent, even in 
a country of nearly 200 million 
souls, is not easy. Assaying such 
talent in the course of an hour’s 
test is not easy either. Mistakes 
occur, of course, but they are a 
small fraction of the successes. 

Where do these talented people 
come from? By and large they 
have another calling, or another 
source of income, since the work 
does not pretend to be full time. 
They are engaged and paid as 
they are needed. Nothing more. 
Many, therefore, find their daily 
bread somewhere else. They are 
teachers, writers, artists of all 
kinds. They are lawyers, business- 
men, or clergymen whose other 
duties are such that they can get 
away, from time to time, to travel 
for a month or two. Many of them 
are graduate students who have 
completed the course require- 
ments for the Ph.D. and are glad 
to pick up a few hundred dollars 
while working on the dissertation. 
Some are former diplomats. Others 
are current government officers, 
though there are not as many of 
these as might be wished, since 
they can rarely be released from 
their usual duties. 

Of the total number, many are 
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foreign-born, but the large ma- 
jority of these are naturalized citi- 
zens. The Department of State 
would like to recruit more native 
Americans to interpret the Ameri- 
can scene, but it is hard to find 
those qualified and available. In 
any case the foreign ancestry of 
these new citizens can often be an 
asset. With their dual background, 
who better than they can weigh 
the advantages of our life against 
that in the land from which they 
came? 


TRAINING 


Whoever they may be, these 
novice interpreters need training 
which they receive in the form of 
a short course. They are drilled in 
the techniques of interpretation, 
but—even more important to their 
work—they are presented with a 
canvas of American life. What 
appears on the canvas is, to be 
sure, a sketch rather than a three- 
dimensional study since one can- 
not paint such a scene in depth 
within the 3-week limit of the 
course. But the panorama is there: 
government and politics, the econ- 
omy, the labor movement, the 
educational system, arts and let- 
ters, the law, family life, religion, 
race relations, mass media, etc. 
Highlights are provided by experts 
drawn from the Government and 
neighboring universities. Perspec- 
tive is added by members of the 
Language Services staff who know 
from experience what the escort 
needs to know and what kinds of 
questions the visitor is likely to 
ask. 

When the course is over, the 
interpreter is ready for his first 
assignment. Let us assume that it 
is to be with a parliamentarian— 
though the traveler might equally 
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well be an educator, editor, jurist, 
doctor, musician, in fact, almost 
any influential personality in his 
country. What happens? Usually, 
first of all, a stay in Washington, 
where an itinerary of some 4 to 6 
weeks’ duration is planned by an 
experienced professional program 
officer with the approval of the 
visitor. While there, the visitor 
will profit by the chance to study 
the Federal Government in action, 
will probably witness debates in 
both Houses of Congress, and talk 
with representatives of each 
House. Next, perhaps to Boston 
to see how a State legislature 
works, to hear a concert by the 
symphony, to visit the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Across the Charles 
River in Cambridge he may in- 
vestigate the city manager form 
of government and call at Har- 
vard or the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Hence to 
Buffalo for a weekend of relaxa- 
tion at Niagara Falls, where, be- 
sides sightseeing, he will in all 
likelihood be entertained on Sat- 
urday evening in someone’s home. 
Direct contact of this sort with 
average Americans at their own 
firesides is one of the most reward- 
ing experiences of the entire jour- 
ney. 

Then to Chicago, with its may- 
or-council form of government, 
its vast urban renewal program, 
its architectural accomplishments. 
There may be time to visit a pub- 
lishing house, a newspaper plant, 
and the Museum of Science and 
Industry. Perhaps this parliamen- 
tarian is also a gentleman farmer, 
in which case a stop at Des Moines 
might be included. After a call at 
the Capitol Building, a drive into 
the country to see the latest in 
corn hybridization or animal hus- 
bandry. 
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And so it would go. There is 
no need to pursue this hypotheti- 
cal journey to Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, the Grand Canyon, New 
Orleans, Knoxville, and New York. 
Suffice it to say that the itinerary 
will encompass, more than super- 
ficially, all the traveler’s interests, 
avocational as well as professional, 
and will in addition give him an 
insight into this many-sided so- 
ciety which is America. 


BEGINNING OF FRIENDSHIPS 


In all this activity the escort is 
constantly at his side. No Boswell 
was ever closer to his Johnson. He 
is at every meeting: with Senator 
X in Washington, with the City 
Manager in Cambridge, with the 
Dean of the Graduate School at 
Harvard, interpreting architecture, 
journalism, and agriculture, in- 
terpreting every subject on this 
side of eternity at a lively evening 
in Niagara Falls, which lasts until 
nearly midnight; eating lunch and 
dinner daily with him, and some- 
times also breakfast; rising with 
him at the cock’s crow to catch 
an early morning flight; traveling 
with him mile after mile as check- 
erboard farms give way to prairies, 
and these succeed to mountains, 
followed by deserts and more 
mountains, and then the verdure 
of the coastal plain, vineyards, and 
fruit orchards, and beyond, the 
sea; sharing his inmost thoughts 
on politics, ideologies, capitalism, 
communism, science, art, religion, 
and women. Outside of his family 
and his valet (if-he has one), no 
one knows him better than his 
escort interpreter. A friendship 
thus begun continues long after 
the trip is ended, through letters, 
Christmas cards, and perhaps ulti- 
mately by a return visit to the 
other’s homeland. 


EVALUATION 


How do the American hosts 
view the interpreter? What is 
the opinion of that small army 
of dedicated men and women 
throughout the land, community 
organizations and volunteers, who 
freely give of their time, sub- 
stance, and talent to insure the 
success of the exchange program 
and to improve international good 
will? Do they consider him an 
unfortunate crutch to be leaned 
on as little as possible, an un- 
avoidable encumbrance doubling 
the length of a conversation? Ap- 
parently not. Questionnaires were 
sent recently to just such commu- 
nity organizations to obtain their 
thoughts on the subject, and 
three-quarters of the replies sug- 
gested that the level of mutual 
understanding achieved between 
visitor and host with the help of 
a good interpreter is likely to be 
greater than if the same visitor 
had been able to speak English. 

What do the visitors themselves 
think of their escorts? A recent 
report from one of our embassies 
in Latin America says that the 
student groups which have visited 
the United States from the coun- 
try in question “without excep- 
tion have made special mention 
of their interpreters . . . this pa- 
tient and hard-working group of 
men who have contributed so 
much to the exchange program. 
The students invariably mention 
the wide fund of knowledge, the 
skill in interpreting—not simply 
words but also ideas and the whole 
American civilization—their un- 
failing consideration and friendli- 
ness.” 

“Not simply words but also 
ideas.” There lies the key to the 
interpreter’s usefulness. It may 
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happen—it has happened more 
than once—that a visitor with 
good English, traveling alone, has 
totally misunderstood an Ameri- 
can’s explanation of something 
simply because he lacked the his- 
torical or sociological perspective 
in which to situate it. How can 
he grasp the subtleties of reappor- 
tionment or civil rights unless he 
has some notion of the Federal- 
State relationship? Why should 
he not, as so many do, think of 
the American as a complacent Mi- 
das, unless he is made to realize 
how hard we work and how me- 
ticulously we pay our taxes? The 
interpreter can provide the prem- 
ise on which a valid conclusion 
may be based, without in any way 
seeking to dictate that conclusion. 

Sometimes the issues raised are 
less profound than these but 
equally unsettling. There was the 
African Minister of Education 
who, upon arriving in Washington 
in the dead of winter, took a walk 
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around the Tidal Basin, noted the 
bare limbs on the deciduous trees, 
and asked what blight had killed 
them. There was the celebrity 
from Asia who was baffled by the 
identity of the Pope. He re- 
quested, and received, an explana- 
tion. Some days later, on seeing a 
newsreel of a Methodist bishop, 
he exclaimed audibly and with the 
joy of recognition: “Ah, the 
Pope!” There was still another 
visitor who, having sat in _per- 
plexed boredom, cross-legged on 
his seat, through two movements 
of a symphony concert, asked sad- 
ly: “When do they bring on the 
dancing girls?” 

The interpreter must be pre- 
pared for any contingency, but 
nearly always, when the journey is 
done, he has the reward of know- 
ing that blurred images of the 
United States have been set in 
focus and that he has played no 
small part in the process. 
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“An old country is a study, but a 
new country is a problem.” 


JouHN NICHOL 


An Approach to 
American Studies Abroad 


by MARSHALL FISHWICK 


«6 AMERICAN STUDIES” is a move- 
ment, a protodiscipline, and 
an academic orphan. Those who 
would stake out its territory admit 
to indefinite boundaries; various 
practitioners follow no generally 
accepted ‘“‘method.” Older disci- 
plines tend to rotate around ac- 
cepted axioms; American Studies, 
frontier-minded at home and 
abroad, often finds itself strug- 
gling on dark and bloody ground. 
Before conjecturing where 
American Studies might be going, 
let us summarize briefly where it 
came from. 

The tree which it adorns as a 
latter-day branch—General Edu- 
cation—has been growing in 
America for well over a century. 
As early as 1829 Professor A. S. 
Packard of Bowdoin College ad- 
vocated ‘‘a general education, as 
comprehensive as an education 
can be, which is professedly pre- 
paratory for all the professions.”’ * 


1A. S. Packard, “The Substance of Two 
Reports . . .” in North American Review, 
28, 1829, p. 300. 


Generation after generation has 
repeated and rethought such a 
program. The famous 1945 Har- 
vard Committee report on Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society 
continues one of the long dia- 
logues in our educational history.* 

American Studies in today’s 
form appeared in the 20th cen- 
tury, offspring of the Progressive 
Era “stocktaking” and the critical 
evaluation of the 1920’s. A hand- 
ful of programs, mostly on the 
east Coast, were functioning when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt took office. 
The intense self-examination of 
the 1930’s and the world involve- 
ment of the 1940’s thrust Ameri- 
can Studies forward. To explain 
America to ourselves—and conse- 
quently to the world suddenly en- 
countered—became primary in 
literature, painting, politics, and 
education. Six university profes- 
sors were founding fathers of or- 


2For a _ full statement, see Russell 
Thomas, The Search for a Common Learn- 
ing: General Education, 1800-1960 (New 
York, 1962) . 
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ganized interdisciplinary Ameri- 
can Studies programs: Ralph Ga- 
briel (Yale), Willard Thorp 
(Princeton), Robert Spiller 
(Pennsylvania), George Rogers 
Taylor (Amherst), Merle Curti 
(Wisconsin) , and Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell (Minnesota). Professor 
McDowell, the most crusade- 
minded of the group, set up an 
extensive program at his univer- 
sity. In 1948 he formulated a 
“first law of American Studies”: 
“to present the complex design of 
American life, thus revealing the 
fundamental diversity of human 
experience within which the stu- 
dent should eventually find a 
fundamental unity.” * 


INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 


In 1949 the Committee on 
American Civilization of the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties advocated the interdiscipli- 
nary approach, without specifying 
just what was involved.* By then 
an expanding American Studies 
Association was issuing an inter- 
disciplinary quarterly, first cen- 
tered in Minneapolis and later in 
Philadelphia. Education heralded 
the “new breed,” an amalgam of 
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the historian, literary critic, an- 
thropologist, and philosopher. An 
official list of 93 colleges and uni- 
versities with American Studies 
programs was published in 1955. 
Not all the growth and interest 
was on native grounds. Between 
1948 and 1955 the Fulbright pro- 
gram made approximately 1,200 
grants in American Studies. The 
Department of State has developed 
programs for teaching American 
subjects in foreign workshops and 
universities, obligating $1.5 mil- 
lion for such support in 1965. The 
U.S. Information Agency (USIA) 
also supports American Studies 
through seminars, books, and text- 
book translations. “More and 
more foreign countries have asked 
us to send them trained scholars 
who could tell them about not 
American literature or history or 
art, but American culture and 
civilization as a whole,” William 
Riley Parker wrote in College 
English (1958). That same year 
Sigmund Skard’s monumental two- 
volume American Studies in Eu- 
rope appeared. He summed up 
the situation as follows: 
Discrepancy between the position of the 
United States in the world and its. place in 
syllabuses and curricula had long been 
growing. After 1945 it proved intolerable. 
. .. The radical change was brought on by 


the need for reorientation among the Eu- 
ropeans themselves. 5 


During the Eisenhower years 
serious efforts to understand and 
study America were underway in 
every part of the world. Long seen 
as the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, the New Colossus was 


3 Tremaine McDowell, American Studies 
(Minneapolis, 1948), p. 51. 

4See American Quarterly (1950), II, p. 
288. 

5Sigmund Skard, American Studies in 
Europe: Their History and Present Or- 
ganization (Philadelphia, 1958), II, p. 641. 
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now serving as benefactor and 
protector to countries that many 
Americans had never heard of. ‘In 
order to function as model and 
leader for half the world,” Pro- 
fessor Robert Walker wrote in his 
book-length report on American 
Studies in the United States 
(Baton Rouge, 1958), “America 
has had to explain itself most thor- 
oughly to itself and to others.” 
This is no simple task. A culture 
dedicated to pluralism does not 
take kindly to ‘‘central themes” or 
generalities. Overseas anti-Amer- 
icanism was nurtured by the sud- 
denness and immensity of our cul- 
tural impact. Once the postwar 
honeymoon was over, new tensions 
and irritations developed. Instead 
of warm cooperation, East and 
West became involved in cold war. 


ACADEMIC PROBLEMS 


Some formidable problems, 
however, were not political or 
ideological but academic. Once 
American Studies picked up mo- 
mentum and converts, it began to 
threaten the entrenched depart- 
mental system in colleges and uni- 
versities. Though less than a cen- 
tury old, this system is regarded 
by some professors as absolute and 
inescapable. Scholars can _ be 
friendly to  interdepartmental 
schemes over coffee but immov- 
able in committee or depart- 
mental meetings. Seeing that rigid 
disciplinary lines merely breed in- 
ternecine war is one thing; elimi- 
nating them is another. 

Consequently more and—more 
American Studies people have in 
recent years tried to avoid depart- 
mental squabbles. In the long 
run, innovators have more to lose 
than to gain by negative infight- 
ing. It is better to stress positive 


concepts which have served hu- 
manistic scholarship since the 
Renaissance and hope for general 
understanding in an age of special- 
ization. 

Perhaps specialization carries 
the seed of its own destruction, or 
at least modification. Highly spe- 
cialized scientists have instituted 
interdisciplinary work in areas like 
cybernetics, bionics, decision- 
theory, linear programing, and 
queueing and information theory. 
The humanities are the bastions 
slowest to adapt or change. Iron- 
ically enough, the liberal arts in 
some instances represent the most 
illiberal thinking on university 
campuses. J. H. Plumb, a leading 
British historian, has suggested 
that those in the field must make 
one of three choices. We must 
either change the image we pre- 
sent, adapt ourselves to the needs 
of 20th-century society, or retreat 
into social triviality.® 

Hence, some who teach and 
work in American Studies were 
disappointed with Walter John- 
son’s conclusions in his special re- 
port on American Studies Abroad, 
published by the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Affairs in 
1963. Urging us to concentrate on 
scholars “well trained and estab- 
lished in the individual academic 
disciplines,” he plays right into 
the hands of those who would 
keep American Studies as an aca- 
demic orphan rather than a mem- 
ber of the scholarly family: 

It is hoped that the newly established 
American Studies Foundation will avoid 
overemphasis on the United States as an 


“area study” and instead will stimulate the 
more solid and productive growth of Amer- 


6 J. H. Plumb, editor, Crisis in the Hu- 
manities (London, 1965) . 
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ican subjects through the interested aca- 
demic disciplines.? 

In effect, Mr. Johnson is deny- 
ing that men can be well trained 
in several rather than one disci- 
pline; that their work can be 
“solid” without fitting the guild 
requirements of existing disci- 
plines. All around are examples 
of scholars who leap disciplinary 
boundaries and work between or 
outside them. Indeed the chair- 
man of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, Harvard’s Professor 
Oscar Handlin, is a prime exam- 
ple. The theme of The Ameri- 
cans: A New History of the People 
of the United States (1963) is one 
seldom touched by orthodox his- 
tory writers: inner conflict and 
loneliness; our lasting nervousness 
before a vast empty space. In- 
stead of writing “straight” history, 
Dr. Handlin invents a personalized 
style which verges on stream-of- 
consciousness. This is indeed a 
new history. 

So is David Potter’s People of 
Plenty (1954), which tries to dis- 
cover how unprecedented abun- 
dance affects American life. Since 
one of the keys is childrearing, Dr. 
Potter moves boldly into the area 
of behavioral sciences—terra in- 
cognita for more timid historians. 
Abundance cannot be seen as a 
storehouse of fixed assets, he con- 
cludes, but as something residing 
in a series of physical potential- 
ities which have never been inven- 
toried at the same value for any 
two cultures. To pursue his leads 
further we must not depend on 
separate disciplines but on the 
converging of many on largely un- 
defined and unexplored problems. 

The list of scholars who are 


7 Walter Johnson, American Studies 


Abroad (Washington, 1963), p. 46. 
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helping to define American Stud- 
ies by practicing it is impressive. 
There is a philosopher like F. S.C. 
Northrop, who was for years at- 
tached to the faculty of the Yale 
Law School and whose recent 
books are entitled Philosophical 
Anthropology and Practical Poli- 
tics and Cross-Cultural Under- 
standing. There is Lewis Mum- 
ford, who seems equally at home 
in history, philosophy, architec- 
ture, and city planning and whose 
books deal with Technics and 
Civilization, The Conduct of Life, 
The Condition of Man, and The 
City in History. Daniel Boorstin, 
Max Lerner, Daniel Bell, R. W. B. 
Lewis, Leo Marx, Anthony Garvan, 
Harold Rosenberg, Tom Wolfe, 
John Higham, Marcus Cunliffe, 
and Herbert Muller are a few 
names that deserve a place on any 


-interdisciplinary list. 


Enthusiasm for such work does 
not preclude respect for the “‘solid” 
and more conventional work done 
by others. There are many rooms, 
and needs, in the mansion of 
scholarship. General education 
must always depend on special 
knowledge and skill. But if and 
when new approaches and insights 
come, those committed to Ameri- 
can Studies must be quick to rec- 
ognize and apply them. They 
must not reduce the question to a 
mere alternative, as Professor 
Johnson does in this subheading 
on p. 45: An “Area Study” or a 
Disciplinary Approach? 

Why must it be either— or? 
Can’t it be both— and? Instead of 
excluding new approaches, should 
we not examine and debate them, 
eliminating or revising those 
which lack substance? If we de- 
cide a priori what is—or is not— 
American Studies, we will have 
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eliminated both excitement and 
creativity. 


DITCHLEY REPORT 


Far more valuable and provoca- 
tive than the Johnson monograph 
is the 1965 Ditchley Foundation 
report on The Teaching of Amer- 
ican Studies in Britain. Those at- 
tending the conference did not 
feel it necessary “to urge the 
claims of any particular approach 
among the many which in the 
British scene are loosely described 
under the head of American Stud- 
ies.” The use of “area studies” 
did not dismay them: 

The fact that so many approaches are 
being followed is an indication of the 
liveliness of this field, and an encourage- 
ment that a place may be found for them 
at all levels—in secondary schools, train- 
ing colleges and universities—and that 
extramural departments and _ broadcasting 
media have also the chance of experi- 
menting with an astounding range of 
topics, techniques, and audiences.® 

What a shame that the British 
report on American Studies should 
be so much more flexible and 
open-minded than that issued by 
an official commission of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

The policy of principled oppor- 
tunism suggested by the Ditchley 
scholars has been further devel- 
oped by Henry Wasser, an Ameri- 
can scholar who has been Ful- 
bright Visiting Professor in both 
Greece and Norway. Insisting that 
the approaches to the fortress of 
American culture be “skillfully 
utilized and effectively manned,” 
Wasser holds that a coordination 
of narrow angled studies of major 
figures, wider angled studies of 
lesser persons, and different angled 

8 Ditchley Foundation, The Teaching of 


American Studies in Britain, Ditchley 
Papers No. 4 (Oxford, 1965), p. 15. 


studies of cultural problems would 
establish a self-consistent general- 
ized approach to American Studies 
at home or abroad. Taking as our 
model the “public character and 
the cooperative nature of science 
and its institutions,’ we could 
usher in a new day for broad hu- 
manistic studies. With analogies, 
illustrations, and generalizations 
inspired by the complementarity 
principle, we might grasp the 
whole of American culture and 
maintain the vigor of American 
Studies.° 


QUESTIONS WE MIGHT ASK 


Not by making peace with the 
educational establishment but by 
adapting to meet new needs will 
we meet our growing worldwide 
obligations. Instead of question- 
ing unorthodox approaches or 
materials, our boards and commis- 
sions might take up these ques- 
tions: 


Having a Voice of America, 
how can we develop an Ear of 
America that will enable us to 
listen constantly to new ideas and 
reactions? 

How can we export the revolu- 
tionary teaching techniques and 
materials which have so altered 
domestic education since 1960? 

How shall we originate and 
maintain bold, furious, intellec- 
tual ferment? 


To ask such questions does not 
mean we need to succumb to fuzzy 
thinking or undisciplined specula- 
tion. All too often works labeled 
American Studies are—in Alfred 
Kazin’s phrase—‘collective auto- 


analysis” in which anything goes: 


9Henry Wasser, “Principled Opportu- 
nism and American Studies,” in American 
Studies in Transition (Philadelphia, 1965) . 
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“Any borrowing from sociology and 
esthetics, any enforced joining of the un- 
joinable; any political nostalgia or irritable 
political reflex.” 


Any new field attracts more 
than its share of phonies and irre- 
sponsibles. Unfortunately, Amer- 
ican Studies offers cover to scholars 
who have been busy (here I quote 
an English critic) “finding extra- 
ordinary merits in ordinary build- 
ings and doing all that patriotism 
can do to create the equivalents of 
Chartres in areas that have noth- 
ing in common with the Beauce 
except that they are flat.”"' This 
will never do. 

To project American Studies 
not as an isolated phenomenon 
but as an aspect of interlocking 
world culture was a major recom- 
mendation of the Committee on 
Culture and _ Intellectual Ex- 
change, reporting to the White 
House Conference on _ Interna- 
tional Cooperation (November 


10 See Mr. Kazin’s review of Alan Trach- 
tenberg’s Brooklyn Bridge: Fact and Sym- 
bol, in the July 15, 1965, New York Review. 

11From an anonymous review of John 
Joseph Stoudt’s Early Pennsylvania Arts and 
Crafts in the December 9, 1965, (London) 
Times Literary Supplement. 
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28-December 1, 1965) . To do this, 
and lay to rest the charges of 
chauvinism and special pleading 
which have continued to crop up, 
will require—in the cochairman’s 
words—“‘great subtlety, imagina- 
tion, and cool common sense.” In 
the next generation American 
Studies must become part of poly- 
cultural understanding and World 
Studies. 

Change is at the very center of 
our age: the world alters as we 
walk on it. But some things re- 
main. The central issue still 
focuses squarely on the nature of 
reality and man’s involvement 
with it. The answer for our times 
cannot be that of one nation or 
discipline alone. Eventually this 
answer will come from mankind 
as a whole—not from one city or 
country, as in the past. The mod- 
ern world is becoming a shared 
community. From it no people 
intends to be excluded. This is 
the long-range challenge and com- 
mitment not only of American 
Studies but of the American Ex- 
periment to which our lives, for- 
tunes, and sacred honor are fully 
committed. 
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“The education of Volunteers must be seen as acontinuing process, 
beginning when college students and other Americans first con- 
sider joining the Peace Corps, becoming intense during the 
months of training, continuing throughout their service overseas, 
and not even ending after their return. This is a powerful kind 
of education: learning by doing and by living—by personal in- 
voluement—in the most direct form.” — SARGENT SHRIVER. 


A New Education Program 
for the Peace Corps 


B* 1970 some 50,000 Peace 

Corps Volunteers will have re- 
turned from 2 years’ service in 
more than 50 countries and an- 
other 20,000 Volunteers should be 
overseas. By 1980 the number of 
Americans who will have served 
overseas or will then be serving in 
the Peace Corps should total about 
200,000. This is a “critical mass” 
with much more potential for edu- 
cation and development in the 
world and at home than is yet 
generally recognized. 

Will these Volunteers make 
their maximum contribution to 
the creation of the conditions for 
peace; to the process of peaceful 
change; to educational, social, and 
economic development; to mutual 
education and world understand- 
ing; and not only to overseas socie- 
ties but to education, community 
action, and public life in America? 

The answer dcpends in large 
part on how seriously this is taken 
by college and university students, 
faculties, and administrations. 

The Peace Corps is a vehicle 


by HARRIS L. WOFFORD 


whose momentum and direction 
are determined by the people who 
go into it and by the forces that 
get behind it. With a growing 
half of the Volunteers new each 
year, and most of them coming 
directly from American colleges 
and universities, the shape, qual- 
ity, and spirit of the Peace Corps 
depends on who these new Volun- 
teers are, how many there are, and 
how well they are prepared and 
supported not only by the Peace 
Corps but by American institu- 
tions of higher education. 


WORLD UNIVERSITIES 


To President Kennedy, in his 
first report on the Peace Corps, 
Sargent Shriver wrote: “As a high 
educational venture, its proper 


e For a fuller statement of the new pro- 
gram, including discussion papers by David 
Riesman, John Seeley, Father Hesburgh, 
and others, and an account of a Brookings 
Conference on the Peace Corps and Higher 
Education, chaired by President James 
Dixon of Antioch College, write to the 
Education Task Force, Peace Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20525. 
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carriers are our traditional institu- 
tions of higher education.” He 
added: 


It is time for American universities to be- 
come truly world universities. They need 
to expand their horizon—their research and 
curriculum—to the whole world. The 
Peace Corps will help them with this trans- 
formation. 


Since 1961 colleges and univer- 
sities, on very short notice, have 
helped the Peace Corps train over 
18,000 Voiunteers for 50 coun- 
tries. This has, in many places, 
caused a stretching and building 
of resources for intercultural edu- 
cation. About half of the first 
6,000 returning Volunteers have 
gone back to universities for fur- 
ther study. Their knowledge of 
and interest in other nations, ex- 
otic languages, and problems of 
development is no doubt helping 
expand the horizon of American 
education. 

But the transformation into 
world universities has not been 
helped as much by the Peace 
Corps as the above statistics might 
suggest. There have been obstacles 











Harris L. Worrorp is Asso- 
ciate Director of the Peace Corps 
for Planning, Evaluation, and Re- 
search and is presently chairman 
of the Education Task Force estab- 
lished by Sargent Shriver. He has 
law degrees from Yale and Howard 
Law Schools. In 1958 he joined 
the first staff of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights as a legal ad- 
viser, and he later served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the late President 
Kennedy specializing in civil rights 
matters and the Peace Corps. In 
1959 he became associate professor 
of law at Notre Dame Law School, 
from which he is now on leave of 
absence. 
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to a comprehensive Peace Corps- 
university relationship—obstacles 
that need to be removed. 

One of these obstacles is a lag in 
understanding on the part of 
American higher education—or a 
failure of communication on the 
part of the Peace Corps. Although 
the Peace Corps attracts a large 
number of applicants (43,000 last 
year, most of them college gradu- 
ates), a larger body of talented stu- 
dents and faculty appear to be put 
off by the image they have of the 
Peace Corps, an image more like 
the Peace Corps of 1961 than that 
of 1965, and almost nothing like 
the Peace Corps now emerging. 
They still view it as a symbolic 
gesture of friendship, an antidote 
to The Ugly American. Yet it is 
much more than that. With 6,000 
Volunteers teaching in classrooms 
overseas, in many countries play- 
ing a major role in the develop- 
ment of public school systems and 
universities; with another 6,000 
engaged in community action, 
public health, or other develop- 
ment programs, in many cases in- 
volved in the process of funda- 
mental social change, the Peace 
Corps has become a substantial 
venture in international educa- 
tion and development. 

Volunteers are sent into what 
David Riesman calls “positions of 
awesome and complicated respon- 
sibility.” For this, the best possi- 
ble Volunteers are required, and 
they require the best possible 
preparation and overseas support. 
And for this, the atom of Ameri- 
can higher education will have to 
be split so that its power is re- 
leased and made available to the 
Peace Corps in the form of out- 
standing students and faculty, and 
in the form of excellent training, 
education, and research programs. 
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We train them for the tropics 
and send them to the polar ice 
cap. Unfortunately, Freud’s de- 
scription of childrearing can be 
applied to much of past Peace 
Corps training. For some of the 
most unstructured jobs in the 
world, the Peace Corps and Amer- 
ican higher education have de- 
signed some of the most structured 
training programs. 

Part of the problem is inherent 
in the very tradition of higher ed- 
ucation upon which the Peace 
Corps has relied. The fusion of 
education and work, of theory and 
practice, of book learning and ex- 
periential learning that comes in 
the challenging settings of Peace 
Corps assignments is far from the 
present practice of most conven- 
tional education. But the logic of 
modern life and new ideas of edu- 
cation are moving them to see the 
value of first-hand experience in 
another culture. The Peace Corps 
can help with this transformation, 
too. 

The Peace Corps, however, has 
itself compounded the problem by 
tending to view the education of 
Volunteers as something that hap- 
pens during 3 months of univer- 
sity training, then stops at the 
water’s edge when Volunteers go 
overseas to their jobs. 


EDUCATION TASK FORCE 


To remedy this, to close these 
gaps, and to promote the trans- 
formation required, including a 
transformation within the Peace 
Corps, Sargent Shriver has estab- 
lished an Education Task Force 
with the following mandate: 

The education of Volunteers must be 
seen as a continuing process, beginning 
when college students and other Americans 


first consider joining the Peace Corps, be- 
coming intense during the months of train- 


ing, continuing throughout their service 
overseas, and not even ending after their 
return. This is a powerful kind of educa- 
tion: learning by doing and by living—by 
personal involvement—in the most direct 
form. 

From the lessons learned in training, and 
from evaluation of our work, we can now 
take further steps to improve the whole 
process. We can organize new programs of 
discussion on campuses for those interested 
in joining the Peace Corps. We can pre- 
pare new materials that convey the com- 
plexity and challenge of the overseas expe- 
rience. We can.enlist greater participation 
by outstanding returned Volunteers in com- 
municating this experience. In training 
programs, we can make the curriculum 
more truly reflect the demands and enlarge 
the possibilities of the work and life of 
Volunteers overseas, so that it is not merely 
an extension of conventional academic 
courses. And we can take steps to expand 
and enhance the educational process over- 
seas in ways that will contribute directly to 
greater job performance by the Volunteers. 

With this view of the Peace Corps as an 
educational venture from beginning to end, 
we can appeal to and involve many of the 
best teachers and academic leaders in Amer- 
ica. We can enlist them in campus pro- 
grams for potential applicants, in training 
programs, and in overseas work. 


To develop this new program 
of continuing education that will 
enhance the Volunteers’ learning 
and doing, the Peace Corps, in col- 
laboration with its associates in 
colleges and universities, intends 
to do the following: 


1. Develop regular Peace Corps 
training centers in colleges and 
universities prepared to provide 
some of their best teachers and to 
design model training programs. 
These programs should fully uti- 
lize returned Volunteers, include 
realistic field experience in Amer- 
ica or in other cultures (often in 
the host countries themselves), and 
seek primarily to start processes of 
learning that will continue while 
on the job overseas. Instead of 
seeking to cram facts into Volun- 
teers’ heads through lectures, the 
emphasis should be on seminars, 
case studies, independent research, 
reading, and questioning. 
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2. Expand the Advance Train- 
ing Program to over 1,000 trainees 
in the summer of 1966. Under 
this plan juniors in college, or ex- 
perienced teachers, graduate stu- 
dents, or others not able to begin 
overseas service for a year, will be- 
gin training the year before they 
are ready to go. Then they will 
return to college to complete their 
senior year or advanced degree, or 
return to their teaching or other 
jobs to complete a contract, enter- 
ing full-time Peace Corps service 
the following summer. Knowing 
what they will be doing overseas 
and the country to which they 
will be going, these trainees can 
continue their preparation—and 
will be assisted in doing so—during 
the intervening year. They can con- 
tinue language or area studies and 
get further practice in relevant 
work in America, such as teaching 
or community action. The final 
training period the second summer 
will generally take place in the host 
country or in another cultural set- 
ting, such as Quebec for those go- 
ing to French-speaking Africa, or 
Puerto Rico for those going to 
Latin America. 


3. Give the training institutions 
time—time to assemble an out- 
standing faculty, to prepare an in- 
tegrated curriculum, to collect 
first-hand experience from the 
overseas project by direct visits to 
the host country or visits from the 
overseas Peace Corps staff. Early 
contracts will enable institutions 
to employ project directors and to 
make these preparations. 


4. Encourage and assist Peace 
Corps applicants and trainees to 
engage in community action or 
practice teaching in America. It 
is generally agreed that what many 
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Volunteers lack most is prior ex- 
perience in the kind of work in 
which they are engaged overseas. 
During the year or two before 
Peace Corps service, many prospec- 
tive Volunteers could get such ex- 
perience in American community 
work or practice teaching. They 
will be advised to do so. 


5. Involve colleges and univer- 
sities and faculties in the continu- 
ing education of Volunteers over- 
seas. Processes of language, job 
skill, cross-cultural and general 
learning are started in training, 
but should reach their climax 
overseas. The Peace Corps needs 
a “faculty” to encourage and assist 
this continuing education. This 
will be done by arranging more 
full-time overseas staff assignments 
for outstanding faculty members, 
or by arranging shorter-term peri- 
ods overseas during which they 
would conduct in-service or com- 
pletion-of-service conferences or 
seminars with Volunteers or con- 
sult with them on the site. Also 
needed are faculty advisers who 
will maintain communication with 
Volunteers and give advice or sup- 
port to Volunteers engaged in in- 
dependent study or research. 


6. Get studies of the Peace 
Corps started earlier in colleges 
through noncredit campus semi- 
nars or regular courses. To get a 
wider and deeper understanding 
of the relevance and scope of the 
Peace Corps work, interested stu- 
dents and faculty members should 
be encouraged to read and discuss 
case studies and basic writings on 
the problems Volunteers face. 
These campus seminars could be 
organized on an extracurricular 
basis by returned Volunteers on 
campus or by faculty members with 
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special interest or first-hand experi- 
ence. Or credit courses can be 
developed as electives within a 
regular curriculum. 


7. Promote the incorporation of 
Peace Corps service as part of the 
graduate or undergraduate curric- 
ulums. The University of Missouri 
has begun a master’s degree pro- 
gram in community development 
that involves substantial credit for 
—and university supervision of— 
Peace Corps training and field ex- 
perience. Michigan State Univer- 
sity has started a master’s in teach- 
ing program for Volunteers it 
trains and supports overseas. West- 
ern Michigan University and 
Franconia College have started 
programs for 5-year Peace Corps 
undergraduate degrees, involving 
approximately 2 years in college, 
then 2 years in the Peace Corps, 
and a final year back in college. 
These and other similar programs 
are ways to involve educational 
institutions more deeply in Peace 
Corps overseas work and to bring 
Peace Corps experience directly 
back to American campuses. 


This list just begins the develop- 
ment of the new education pro- 
gram the Peace Corps needs. Fur- 
ther ideas and criticism will be 
welcome. 


ON THE VERGE OF GREATNESS 


The Education Task Force’s first 
aim is to make the Peace Corps 
itself a better institution of educa- 
tion and action. Even for that, the 
Peace Corps needs a partnership 
with institutions of higher educa- 
tion and with faculty and students 
willing to join in this new kind of 
education-in-action. Beyond this 
is the more ambitious aim stated 
by a consultant to the task force, 
John Seeley. The Peace Corps, 
says the head of the sociology de- 
partment at Brandeis University, 
“trembles so close on the verge of 
greatness that the very forces it has 
generated demand that it go all 
the way over; that it become, in 
effect, the model of a new educa- 
tion, appropriate to the opportu- 
nities and the problems of this 
age.” 
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U.S. Government International Programs 
in American Colleges and Universities 


Over the past year the Council on 
International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, an interagency 
body at the subcabinet level, has 
been deeply concerned with the 
problem of the nonreturning aca- 
demic visitor. In identifying steps 
which should be taken to encour- 
age a better rate of return, the 
Council has recommended relating 
the visitor’s educational program 
more effectively to their home 
countries’ needs through improved 
selection, counseling, and _place- 
ment. 

Asa step toward facilitating bet- 
ter placement, the Council asked 
a special steering group, which it 
appointed to study the problem of 
nonreturning students, to develop 
hitherto uncollected data—an in- 
ventory of American colleges and 
universities which have experience 
with U.S. Government interna- 
tional programs, by areas of the 
world. The results have been pub- 
lished in a paper entitled Inven- 
tory of United States Government- 
Financed International Programs 
at American Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Fiscal Year 1965. 


1Issued by the Steering Group of the 
Council on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, December 21, 1965, 42 pp., 
mimeo. Copies of this paper may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Council’s staff 
(Mrs. Gladys Willard, CU/PRS, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 20520). 
These data will henceforth be maintained 
on a continuous basis by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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The inventory focuses on the 
institutions involved with certain 
specific U.S. Government inter- 
national programs. Following is 
a brief summary of the programs, 
which is included in the paper, to- 
gether with the table on programs 
involving Africa, reprinted here to 
show a sample of the type of data 
collected. Other tables cover pro- 
grams in Latin America, Europe, 
the Far East, and the Near East 
and South Asia. A separate table 
covers multi-area programs under 
AID and the Department of State. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 
OF PROGRAMS 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT (AID) 


University Contracts. There are 143 
AID-financed university contracts 
with 70 American colleges and uni- 
versities under which technical co- 
operation activities are conducted 
overseas. Some of these extend over 
a period of years, and they vary from 
$10,000 to approximately $7 million. 


Foreign Student Participant Train- 
ing. Approximately 300 American 
colleges and universities are involved 
in this technical program. Some of 
these institutions have more than 25 
foreign students in many different 
areas of study. Most of these foreign 
students are in the degree programs 
at the colleges and universities. These 
students are programed by AID, the 
Office of Education, the Department 
of Agriculture, and other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Teacher Development Program. 
The Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Department of 
State sponsors the Teacher Develop- 
ment Program. The foreign partici- 
pants are programed in American 
colleges and universities by the Office 
of Education. 


Grant Agreements for Services to 
Grantees. The Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs has grant agree- 
ments for services with 20 colleges 
and universities in the United States. 
This involves the programing of for- 
eign students, specialists, and leaders 
in this country for study workshops 
and seminars and the programing of 
American students and professors for 
study services in a number of univer- 
sities overseas. 


The University Affiliation Program. 
The Department of State assists col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States in establishing ties with coun- 
terpart institutions abroad, for fur- 
thering educational and exchange 
activities of mutual interest. 


English Language Study and Orien- 
tation. This program is coordinated 
by the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation and involves contracts with 
selected American colleges and uni- 
versities. It is financed by a grant 
from the Department of State and 
is concerned with English language 
studies and courses in the under- 
standing of American Government, 
its institutions, and its culture by 
foreign nationals. 


Foreign Lecturers and Research 
Scholars in the United States. On be- 
half of the Department of State and 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
the Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons provides program- 
ing services in the United States for 
recipients of awards for lecturing or 
advanced research under the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (Fulbright-Hays Act) . 
There are hundreds of foreign 


scholars in more than 100 American 
universities. 


THE PEACE Corps 


Peace Corps Training Centers. There 
are 37 Peace Corps Training Centers 
in American colleges and universities. 
The program involves training hun- 
dreds of Peace Corps Volunteers. 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Institutes for Language Study in the 
United States. The Language Devel- 
opment provisions (title VI) of the 
National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) contain a section enabling 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
to arrange, through contracts with 
institutions of higher education, for 
the operation of institutes for ad- 
vanced training for those engaged in 
teaching, supervising, or training 
teachers in any modern foreign lan- 
guage in elementary or secondary 
schools. The scope of this section has 
been broadened to include NDEA 
support of institutes for teachers of 
English to pupils for whom English 
is not the mother tongue. 


Institutes for Language Study Over- 
seas. The U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation is also authorized to contract 
with institutions of higher education 
for the operation of summer lan- 
guage institutes to be held overseas 
for American teachers. The teachers 
study the language of the host coun- 
try. There were 15 of these institutes 
during the summer of 1965. 


Language and Area Study Centers. 
The U.S. Commissioner of Education 
is authorized under title VI of the 
NDEA to contract with American 
institutions of higher education to 
establish language and area study 
centers to enable American students 
to learn to understand, speak, read, 
and write the language with which 
they are concerned and to give them 
the means of studying the culture and 
behavior patterns of the people who 
speak the language. 
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U.S. Government-Financed International Programs 
at American Colleges and Universities — Fiscal Year 1965 


(Involving Africa) 

















Peace | U.S. Office of Education/NDEA 
AID Department of State Corps 
Grant 
Agree- 
ments 
for Language 
Univer- | Services | Univer- & Area 
sity Con to sity Affil-| Training |Institutes| Institutes] Study 
Institutions by States tracts Grantees iation Centers (U.S.) | (Abroad)]| Centers 
ALABAMA 
Tuskegee Institute Xx 
CALIFORNIA 
U. of Calif. (Berkeley) xX 
U. of Calif. (Los Angeles) xX Xx 
San Francisco State College} X Xx 
California State 
Polytechnic College xX 
COLORADO 
Colorado State University xX 
Colorado School of Mines xX 
CONNECTICUT 
University of Connecticut Xx 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Howard University x 
ILLINOIS 
Southern Illinois 
University xX x 
Northwestern University >, 4 x 
INDIANA 
Indiana University x 
KANSAS 
Kansas State University xX 
MASSACHUSETTS 
University of 
Massachusetts xX 
Harvard University xX 
MICHIGAN 
University of Michigan x 
Michigan State University xX x xX 
Western Michigan 
University 
Eastern Michigan 
University 
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Institutions by States 


AID 


Department of State 


Peace 
Corps 


U.S. Office of Education/NDEA 





Univer- 
sity Con- 
tracts 


Grant 
Agree- 
ments 
for 
Services 
to 
Grantees 


Univer- 
sity Affil- 
iation 


Training 
Centers 


Institutes | Institutes 
(U.S.) | (Abroad) 





MINNESOTA 


Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute 


NEW YORK 

New York University 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Syracuse University 


OHIO 

Ohio University 
Kent State University 
Central State College 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma State University 


PENNSYLVANIA 
University of Pittsburgh 
Lincoln University 
Duquesne University 


UTAH 
University of Utah 


VIRGINIA 
Hampton Institute 


WEST VIRGINIA 


University of 
West Virginia 
Concord College 


WISCONSIN 
U. of Wisconsin (Madison) 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Virgin Islands 
Training Center 
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Bibliography on International Education 


This bibliography was prepared by a special steering group appointed 
by the interagency Council on International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs to study the problem of non-returning students. It was compiled 
to serve as a guide to foreign student advisers and to community groups 
or individuals who have contacts with foreign visitors. This is not a com- 
plete or all-inclusive reference list. General works on American government 
and culture have been limited and many excellent books were excluded 
in the interest of providing a short, practical reference tool. 


UNDERSTANDING 
FOREIGN CULTURES 


BouLDING, KENNETH E. The Meaning of the 
Twentieth Century, the Great Transition. 
Harper and Row, 1964. 199pp. $4.50. 


The author presents the 20th century as 
the time of transition from “civilization” 
to “post-civilization,” that is, to a future 
society characterized by an unusually de- 
veloped technology and a world outlook 
fostering more productive international co- 
operation. 


CouNnciIL ON FoREIGN RELATIONS. Political 
Handbook and Atlas of the World. Edited 
by Walter H. Mallory. Harper and Row, 
1965. 356pp. $7.50 ($3.95 paper) . 


For each country of the world this hand- 
book lists the names of the chief govern- 
ment officials, the composition of the parlia- 
ment, members of the cabinet, the leaders 
and the programs of the political parties, 
notes on the form of government and re- 
cent political events, and the names of the 
editors and the political affiliation of the 
chief newspapers and periodicals. 


EMERSON, RupPERT. From Empire to Nation; 
the Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and 
African Peoples. Harvard, 1960. 466pp. 
$7.75. (Beacon, 1962. $2.45 paper.) 


This book traces the breakup of empires, 
the forming of young nations, the problems 
confronting these nations and the gradual 
dwindling of democracy from within. The 
author points out some of the often over- 
looked benefits accruing to the colonies 
from the colonial countries; demonstrates, 
in such a way as not to alienate neutral- 
ists, the absurdity of a number of Commu- 
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nist arguments; and concludes that a longer 
time period is necessary for democracy to 
become a firmly rooted part of the new 
nations’ heritage. 


Hatt, Epwarp T. The Silent Language. 
A Premier pocket book, Fawcett Publica- 
tions, 1961. 240pp. $.60. 


This is an excellent crosscultural analysis 
written by an anthropologist who formerly 
directed the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration Program for Overseas Personnel. 


KENNEDY, Ropert F. Just Friends and Brave 
Enemies. Harper and Row, 1962. 211pp. 
$3.95. 


Written “to share something of his knowl- 
edge of, faith in, and hopes for our own,” 
this report of Mr. Kennedy’s 1962 good-will 
visits to Japan, Indonesia, and West Berlin 
provides a most lucid, credible, sincerely 
objective analysis of free-world concepts and 
ideals versus Communist or totalitarian 
ideologies. 


KITCHEN, HELEN, ed. A Handbook of Afri- 
can Affairs. Praeger, 1964. 3llpp. $6.00. 


This useful collection of basic data on 
Africa for journalists, students, scholars, and 
laymen presents “country profiles” in alpha- 
betical order giving geography, population, 
politics, etc., plus a short essay on the cur- 
rent political system. Three sections cover 
African forces, African unity, and contem- 
porary African literature. 


Lirpsky, Georce A. Ethiopia. HRAF Press, 
New Haven, 1963. 376pp. $9.00. 


A good introductory text to a country 
which until World War II had been almost 
completely isolated from the influences of 
both the East and the West. Although 
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Ethiopia has been independent almost con- 
tinuously for 3,000 years, the author ex- 
plains why it has a literacy rate of about 
5 percent and a per capita income of not 
more than $50. He discusses economic, 
social, geographical, and political condi- 
tions; the position of the Emperor, the 
Coptic Church, and the nobility and how 
they have worked to the advantage and dis- 
advantage of the Ethiopian people. 


McKay, VERNON. Africa in World Politics. 
Harper, 1963. 468pp. $6.75. 


The purpose of this book is to focus on 
“Africa’s relations with the outside world” 
and “the major African issues in interna- 
tional relations.” The book is divided into 
four major parts: Africa and the U.N., Pan- 
Africanism and other regional tendencies, 
Africa’s relations with India and the Soviet 
Union, and American relations and policy 
toward Africa. 


Nair, Kusum. Blossoms in the Dust; the 
Human Factor in Indian Development. 
Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal. Praeger, 1962. 
201pp. $4.00. 


This is a factual study of community prob- 
lems throughout most of India, with em- 
phasis on the sociological problems to be 
faced. It is a sympathetic appraisal of 
human factors experienced by Kusum Nair 
in her many months of travel throughout 
the villages. 


Owens, R. J. Peru. Oxford University 
Press, 1963. 195pp. $4.00. 


This book is a British account of the de- 
velopment of Peru from the pre-Inca era 
to the military coup of 1962. It describes 
political institutions, the role of the Church, 
social and economic development, and for- 
eign relations. The author stresses the im- 
portance of the Indians, who compose 50 
percent of the population, and the problem 
of integrating them into Peruvian life. 


PENDLE, GeorGcE. The Land and People of 
Chile. MacMillan, 1960. 87pp. $2.50. 


An entertaining British book of sketches of 
personalities in Chilean history and descrip- 
tions of the varying regions of the country. 
The characters depicted include Alexander 
Selkirk, whose adventures inspired Robin- 
son Crusoe; “Foul Weather Jack” Byron, 
grandfather of the poet; Jemmy Botton, 
the Tierra del Fuego cannibal; and John 
Thomas North, the original ‘Nitrate King.” 
A chapter is devoted to Easter Island, the 
only colonial possession held by a Latin 
American republic. 


PENNOCK, J. ROLAND, ed. Self-Government 
in Modernizing Nations. Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
118pp. $4.95 ($1.95 paper) . 


Five essays about political modernization in 
emerging nations by political science spe- 


cialists, originally presented in 1962 as lec- 
tures at Swarthmore College, examine de- 
velopment problems to be resolved in any 
accelerated drive toward modernity and 
provide a considerable and useful body of 
theory on political development. U.S. inter- 
est in the legitimate aspirations of modern- 
izing nations is made readily apparent. 


Rostow, WALT WHITMAN. The Stages of 
Economic Growth; a Non-Communist Mani- 
festo. Cambridge University, 1960. 178pp. 
$3.95 ($1.65 paper). 


Mr. Rostow has written a brief analysis of 
the processes of economic development and 
related them to a wide variety of current 
problems. His approach combines at 
competence in economics with deep insights 
into political and social questions. 


U.S. Orrice or EpucaTion. Studies in Com- 
parative Education Series; Education Around 
the World Series. 


Studies of education in other countries, 
ranging in length from a few pages to over 
200 pages. A list of the publications, some 
of which are available without charge, may 
be obtained from the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 20202. 


Wac.ey, CHARLES. An Introduction to 
Brazil. Columbia University Press, 1963. 
297pp. $5.95. 


A sensitive study of Brazil by a social an- 
thropologist who lived there for over 20 
years and became familiar with all parts of 
the country. It contains a brief historical 
summary and shows the influence of the 
various European immigrants who came 
after the Portuguese settlers. Race relations 
and social classes are clearly described, and 
the profound gulf between the Brazilian 
middle and upper classes and the masses 
of people, as well as the subtle difference 
between Brazilian and U.S. racial discrimi- 
nation, are explained. 


WepcE, Bryant M. Visitors to the United 
States and How They See Us. Van 
Nostrand, 1965. 168pp. $4.95. 


This book, written by a psychiatrist who is 
director of the Institute for the Study of 
National Behavior, Princeton, N.J., is based 
on reports of State Department escort- 
interpreters. It will interest community 
groups, especially host families who enter- 
tain foreign visitors, because of ts emphasis 
on psychocultural characteristics of various 
national groups. 


wint, Guy. Communist China’s Crusade: 
Mao’s Road to Power and the New Cam- 
paign for World Revolution. Praeger, 1965. 
136pp. $4.50 ($1.75 paper). 

This is a brief and readable summary of 
Communist strategy for the seizure of power 
as now projected from the new revolution- 
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ary power center created by Mao Tse-tung 
in China. Wint, a British scholar and jour- 
nalist, makes clear the danger posed for the 
newly independent states and for the whole 
free world by Communist China’s revolu- 
tionary violence. 


UNDERSTANDING AMERICANS 
AND THEIR INSTITUTIONS 


Apams, VELMA. The Peace Corps in Action. 
Follett, 1964. 318pp. $5.95. 


While this book is based on contributions, 
letters, etc. from many volunteers and Peace 
Corps staff members, it is entirely an inde- 
pendent study. The author spent 2 years 
traveling with volunteers on assignments in 
various countries. 


ALLEN, Harry C. The United States of 
America, a Concise History. Praeger, 1965. 
399pp. $8.95. 


This well-written summary textbook on 
US. history for non-American college stu- 
dents, by a professor in England who has 
had ample experience with American uni- 
versities, explains many simple facts that 
native historians may take for granted and 
disregard. 


BrocaNn, Denis WittiamM. The American 
Character. Knopf, 1956. 217pp. $1.45. 


A witty, generally favorable British analysis 
of American character, which sketches 
briefly the history of the United States and 
the forces that shape the nation. 


CoMMAGER, HENRY STEELE. The American 
Mind, Yale Press, 1950. 476pp. $7.50. 


An interpretation of American thought and 
character since the 1880's with reference to 
such figures as Fiske, William James, Veblen, 
Turner, Parrington, Beard, Pound, and 
Justice Holmes. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY SERVICE. Revolu- 
tion in Civil Rights. Congressional Quar- 
terly, 1965. 94pp. $2.50. 


This factual reference tool reviews the “cru- 
cial issue of the country in the years since 
World War II"—the Negro civil rights 
struggle with special focus on the attempts 
to write wide federal civil rights legislation. 


Councit ON FoREIGN RELATIONS. American 
Agencies Interested in International Affairs; 
5th ed. Compiled by Donald Wasson. 
Praeger, 1964. 200pp. $5.50. 


This directory gives information about 293 
private organizations which conduct serious 
programs in the field of international 
affairs. Included are a few international 


organizations which have a strong Amer- 
ican interest and several large foundations 
which give substantial support to the study 
of international relations. 
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_ book 


G1InZBERG, Ext, and others. The Pluralistic 
Economy. McGraw-Hill, 1965. 228pp. $5.95. 


In this book the authors see the U.S. econ- 
omy as three principal sectors of enterprise: 
profit-seeking, nonprofit, and government. 
This work is an important and original 
contribution to the study of the American 
economy and the major transformations 
that have occurred in it since 1929. 


HANDLIN, Oscar. The Americans: A New 
History of the People of the United States. 
Little, Brown, 1963. 416pp. $6.95. 


An excellent book by the Harvard historian 
and Pulitzer prize winner which traces the 
history and development of U.S. political, 
economic, and social institutions. This book 
would be helpful to the general public as 
well as academic counselors dealing with 
the programs of foreign students. 


PENNIMAN, Howarp. The American Polit- 
ical Process. Van Nostrand, 1962. 145pp. 
$2.00. 


As an interpretation of our political system 
—its principles, organization, growth, func- 
tions, virtues, defects, and problems—this 
is a valuable introduction to the 
intricacies of American government. A 
highly readable view of the American polit- 
ical process, it is critical and candid with- 
out being cynical and matter-of-factly pre- 
sents the system at work. 


WarrEN, RoBerT PENN. Who Speaks for the 
Negro? Random House, 1965. 454pp. $5.95. 


From taped interviews with a wide spec- 
trum of Negro leaders in the United States, 
the novelist has distilled a readable and 
remarkable survey of their goals, motiva- 
tions, and personalities. Warren’s forceful 
commentary holds the transcriptions to- 
gether. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
PROGRAMS 


BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS. Teacher 
and Scholar Abroad: First-Person Reports 
of the U.S. Exchange Program. Limited 
number of free copies available from the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
20520. 40pp. 


A collection of quotations from reports 
made by American and foreign Fulbright- 
Hays Act grantees who visited the United 
States or went overseas during the academic 
year 1963-64. An introductory statement by 
the chairman of the board and a brief ex- 
planation of the total program is included. 
Chairman John M. Stalnaker describes this 
as the “most vivid report . . . that of the 
exchangees themselves” concerning the U.S. 
exchange program. 
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CorNELL, RICHARD. Youth and Communism. 
Walker and Co., 1964. 239pp. $6.50. 


Cornell, a professor of government at New 
York State University, Buffalo, has written 
a descriptive and analytical study of the 
Communist effort to capture the “vast and 
restless energies of the world’s youth” 
through the medium of youth movements 
and organizations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Educational and 
Cultural Diplomacy—1964. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1965. 144pp. 45 cents. 


Most recent report of programs conducted 
by the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, In transmitting it to the Congress, 
President Johnson wrote: “This report sug- 
gests something of the experience of life in 
other lands which students, teachers, pro- 
fessors . . . —indeed the whole company of 
the adventurous, the skilled, the search- 
ing—have shared with their counterparts 
abroad, since the exchange programs began 
two decades ago.” 


Dusois, Cora. Foreign Students and Higher 
Education in the United States. American 
Council on Education, 1956. (Second print- 
ing 1962.) 22lpp. $3.50. 


An analysis of the status, potentialities, and 
problems of international student exchange. 
One of the books in a series published by 
the ACE for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace on the universities and 
world affairs. 


U.S. Apvisory COMMISSION ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS. 
A Beacon of Hope—The Exchange-of-Per- 
sons Program. Limited number of free 
copies available from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 65pp. 


This report evaluates “the activities of a 
reasonably representative cross section of 
past recipients of aid,” that is, the activities 
of the people who had visited the United 
States on Department of State grants since 
the beginning of the Department’s world- 
wide educational and cultural exchange 
program and includes recommendations for 
making the program more effective in the 
future. 


UNDERSTANDING 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Arms Control: Issues 
for the Public, edited by Louis Henkin. 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. 207pp. $1.95 paper. 


These papers discuss the citizen’s interest 
in the control of armaments, the quest for 
disarmament since World War II, arms 
control and U.S. security, inspection for 
disarmament, arms control and the Soviet 


national interest, and European views on 
arms control, 


Davison, W. Puittips. International Polit- 
ical Communication, Praeger, 1965. 404pp. 
$7.50. 


This book covers the entire range of com- 
munication between people of different na- 
tions and how the process can be made 
more effective to advance U.S. foreign 
policies. 


Coomss, Puitie H. The Fourth Dimension 
of Foreign Policy: Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations by Harper and Row, 
1964. 158pp. $3.50 ($1.95 paper). 


This book poses—and answers—a number 
of questions relating to educational and 
cultural affairs: How did today’s issues de- 
velop? What is currently going on? What 
are other nations doing? What has been 
achieved? Where should we go from here? 
The author, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
is now director of the International Insti- 
tute for Educational Planning. 


EICHELBERGER, CLARK MELL. UN, the First 
Twenty Years. Harper and Row, 1965. 
176pp. $3.50. 


A revision of the 1960 edition covers the 
origins of charter provisions and subsequent 
activities and problems: collective security, 
peacekeeping, disarmament, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, independence 
movements, development assistance, strength- 
ening the U.N., and members’ atitudes to- 
ward the organization. 


GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. Economic De- 
velopment. Harvard, 1964. 109pp. $2.95. 


This is a revision of the author’s Economic 
Development in Perspective and has been 
enlarged by three new chapters—on the 
goals of economic development, the causes 
of poverty, and the case for pragmatic de- 
velopment planning, along with a conclud- 
ing comment on the problem of popula- 
tion. The result is a highly readable dis- 
cussion of the most important elements of 
economic growth. 


GARDNER, RicHARD N. In Pursuit of World 
Order, U.S. Foreign Policy and Interna- 
tional Organizations. Praeger, 1964. 256pp. 
$4.95. 


The author, a former State Department 
official, explains the historic policies of the 
United States toward the United Nations 
and clarifies present U.S. policies. He dis- 
cusses the high purposes of the United Na- 
tions and cites its achievements toward 
establishing a more stable and peaceful 
world. 


Gorpon, Lincotn. New Deal for Latin 
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America; the Alliance for Progress. Har- 
vard, 1963. 146pp. $3.25. 


Based on a series of lectures during the 
author’s assignment as Ambassador to 
Brazil, the book explains the aims of the 
alliance, requirements for success, and 
promise for hemispheric and world enrich- 
ment and peaceful progress. 


HERTER, CHRISTIAN A. Toward an Atlantic 
Community. Harper and Row, 1963. 105pp. 
$1.45 paper. 


The former Secretary of State offers a sum- 
mary of Western political and economic 
cooperation since World War II and also a 
moderate, reasoned analysis of the need 
and prospects for Western economic and 
political integration in the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 


KRAUSE, WALTER. Economic Development: 
the Underdeveloped World and the Amer- 
ican Interest. Wadsworth, 1961. 524pp. 
$11.35. 


This is a scholarly work on the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries and the 
promotion of this development through the 
programs of the United States, interna- 
tional agencies, and the Soviet bloc. The 
treatment is descriptive rather than tech- 
nical and the format is that of a textbook. 


Laves, WALTER H. C. and CHaArRLes A. 
TuHomson, Cultural Relations and USS. 
Foreign Policy. A New Dimension in For- 
eign Relations: Education, Science, Art, 
Technical Skills. Indiana University Press, 
1963. 227pp. $5.95. 


This is the story of the development of 
present-day cultural relations programs of 
the U.S, Government, including educational 
exchange, information, and technical assist- 
ance programs. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of such programs for the attainment 
of U.S. foreign policy objectives with West- 
ern, Communist, and developing nations, as 
well as for increasing the American people’s 
knowledge of other lands and other cul- 
tures. 


Powers, Lt. Cot. Patrick W. A Guide to 
National Defense; the Organization and 
Operations of the United States Military 
Establishment, Praeger, 1964. 326pp. $6.95. 


The size, scope, purpose, structure, com- 
position, and cost of the U.S. defense orga- 
nization are given in detail. Included also 
is a discussion of this country’s system of 
alliances and defense strategy, as well as 
appropriate comparisons to Soviet capabil- 
ities. 

Ranis, Gustav, ed. The U.S. and the De- 
veloping Economies. Norton, 1964. 174pp. 
$4.00 ($1.50 paper) . 


Sixteen economists, representing a wide 
range of views, have contributed to this 
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study on the role and nature of outside 
assistance for developing economies, the 
economics of foreign aid, aid instruments, 
and allocation criteria. General conclusions 
stress the nature of outside development 
efforts with the burden of accomplishment 
on the developing society itself through 
long-term steady planning and work. 


Rusin, Jacop A. Your Hundred Billion 
Dollars; the Complete Story of American 
Foreign Aid. Chilton, 1964. 299pp. $6.95. 


Mr. Rubin treats both the background and 
the development of American foreign aid. 
It is one of the clearest organizational sum- 
maries of our foreign aid programs avail- 
able. Times, terminologies, sequences, and 
emphases are clear and intelligible, and 
masses of statistical data are avoided in 
favor of organizational and program sum- 
marization. 


Rusk, Dean. The Winds of Freedom: Selec- 
tions from the Speeches and Statements .. . 
Jan. 1961-Aug. 1962. Beacon, 1963. 363pp. 
$2.45 paper. 


The Secretary of State covers many aspects 
of the struggle for freedom: Atlantic part- 
nership, foreign aid, Cuba, Alliance for 
Progress, Berlin, Asia, Africa, Middle East, 
disarmament, the United Nations, etc. 


SivarAM, M. The Vietnamese War: Why? 
Charles E. Tuttle, 1966. 175pp. $3.50. 


The author, an Indian national, describes 
the war in Viet-Nam as a war of resistance 
against unprovoked aggression from North 
Viet-Nam, a Communist bid to conquer the 
state of South Viet-Nam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE (Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs). Inventory of 
Recent Publications and Research Studies 
in the Field of International and Cultural 
Affairs. First issue, June 1964. Second issue, 
October 1964. Third issue, April 1965. Free. 
Available in limited quantity. 


Contains lists of research and other mate- 
rials in the field of educational and cul- 
tural exchange of all the pertinent govern- 
ment agencies. Also includes bibliographies 
of books and pamphlets, articles, private 
research studies, private organization re- 
ports, and reports of international organiza- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE (Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research). Cross-Cultural Edu- 
cation: A Bibliography of Government- 
Sponsored and Private Research on Foreign 
Students and Trainees in the U.S. and in 
Other Countries, 1946-1964. A Selective 
Bibliography. External Research Paper, 
April 1965. 6lpp. Free. Available in limited 
quantity. 
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A useful compilation, although some of the 
titles listed are unpublished or out-of-print. 
Includes an index by geographical areas 
and countries, enabling the reader to single 
out information on foreign students from 
a specific country in which he may be 
interested. 


U.S. OFFICE oF EpucATION. International 
Educational Exchange. A Selected Bibliog- 


raphy. Prepared by Thomas E. Cotner, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1961. 117pp. 
50 cents. 


Lists bibliographies on the fields of com- 
parative education and English as a second 
language, together with titles of publica- 
tions dealing with international fellowship 
programs, counseling, and programing of 
foreign visitors. 
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* U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1966 O - 202-216 (150) 








Facts and Figures on Educational Exchange 


The magnitude of this international [educational exchange] 
program will surprise many’ who are not familiar with it. Dur- 
ing the past year, 91,000 foreign students, faculty members, and 
administrators were studying, teaching, or doing research in 
1,850 colleges and universities in this country. More than 
22,000 Americans were attending schools in 108 foreign coun- 
tries—18,000 students and the rest faculty members or admin- 
istrators. 

The cost of this international student-professor exchange has 
been estimated at some $350 million, about $50 million of it 
contributed by the Federal Government. The much larger share, 
about $300 million, came from colleges, universities, private 
foundations, educational and civic groups, foreign governments, 
and individual students. In addition, we spend another $150 
million of foreign currencies acquired through the sale of 
agricultural products under the Food for Peace program. 


FRANCIS KEPPEL 
Assistant Secretary for Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(From an article entitled “Education and International Understanding” in 


a special issue of the Department of State Bulletin (Nov. 22, 1965) on 
International Cooperation Year.) 
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